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@ The Second National Radio Poll of Music on the Air 


conducted among music editors and critics of daily newspapers 


in the United States and Canada by Musical America has honored 


NBC musical programs and artists by five first-place and 


a number of second- and third-place honors. 


NBC salutes the many distinguished artists . . . the sponsors .. . 


and the other networks also honored . . . for contributing fine music. 


NBC pledges itself to continue bringing its vast listening audience 


the best of good music . . . music of infinite variety and beauty... 


music that does much to make NBC “The Network Most People Listen to Most.” 


NBC MUSICAL PROGRAMS AND ARTISTS HONORED BY NATIONAL POLL OF MUSIC ON THE AIR 


Symphony Conductors 


FIRST PLACE . . Arturo Toscanini 


Program Conductors 


FIRST PLACE ... . . Frank Black 
SECOND PLACE . . Donald Voorhees 


THIRD PLACE .. . Howard Barlow 


Orchestra with Featured Soloists 


FIRST PLACE . Telephone Hour 


Women Singers Regularly Featured 


FIRST PLACE . . .Gladys Swarthout 


Men Singers Regularly Featured 


FIRST PLACE. . John Charles Thomas 
THIRD PLACE .. . Richard Crooks 


Women Singers Occasionally Featured 
FIRST PLACE . . Marian Anderson 
SECOND PLACE. . . . Helen Traubel 
THIRD PLACE ... . . Bidu Sayao 


Men Singers Occasionally Featured 
FIRST PLACE .. . Ezio Pinza 
SECOND PLACE. . . Lauritz Melchior 
THIRD PLACE Igor Gorin 


Symphony Orchestras 
SECOND PLACE. . . NBC Symphony 


Musical Variety 
SECOND PLACE. Westinghouse Program 
THIRD PLACE . Contented Hour 





Instrumental Soloists with Orchestra 
FIRST PLACE . . . Robert Casadesus 
SECOND PLACE. . . . Rudolf Serkin 
THIRD PLACE .. . . Jascha Heifetz 


Small Ensembles 


THIRD PLACE . Hour of Charm 


Instrumentalists Regularly Featured 


THIRD PLACE . First Piano Quartet 


Programs of Educational Character 
SECOND PLACE . Musicof the New World 


Announcer—Commentator 
SECOND PLACE. . . . . Ben Grauer 


National Broadcasting Company 


America’s No. 1 Network 


1945—RADIO’S 25th ANNIVERSARY—PLEDGED TO VICTORY! 
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Corporation of America 
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V-E DAY CEREMONIES IN NEW YORK 
Participating in New York's V-E Day Celebration on the Mall 
in Central Park Are, Above, Gladys Swarthout and Mayor 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia; at Right, the Philharmonic-Symphony 


under Ignace Strasfogel 
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Deficit Reported by Eighteen Orchestra Managers 


Representatives of Major Sym- 
phonies Meet in Philadelphia — 
$1,730,950 Loss Is Made Good by 
Endowments, Gifts and Municipal 
Grants 

PHILADELPHIA 


HE fact that the existence of symphonic 

music in this country depends largely upon 
gifts, special campaigns to raise funds, and 
bequests was reiterated on May 23 when a 
composite financial report of 18 major sym- 
phony orchestras showed an operational deficit 
of $1,730,950. The figures were announced by 
Harl McDonald, manager of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, at the annual meeting of the sym- 
phony orchestra managers at the Philadelphia 
Orchestra offices. 

The gross operating expenses for the 18 
orchestras amounted to $5,558,589, their gross 
earned income to $3,827,639. The deficit was 
made up entirely by collections from friends 
of the organizations, which reached a total of 
$1,758,502. These gifts enabled 12 orchestral 
units to show a gross surplus of $84,576. Five 
of the orchestras have a gross unfinanced deficit 
of $57,024, and one symphony has neither a 
surplus nor a deficit. The operational deficit per 
concert ranges from $413 to $2,232. 

_ The financing income came from contribu- 
tions, special campaigns, and income from 
endownment funds. Five of the symphonic units 
had State, Municipal and other grants. 

The managers’ report showed that the 18 
orchestras played a total of 1,479 concerts, 
exclusive of broadcasts, for a total of 422 weeks 
of performances, to a gross attendance of 
3,473,628 persons. Fifty-six of the concerts 
were for war service and pension fund benefits, 
with an attendance of 205,425. Concert tour 
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performances numbered 362, with a total at- 
tendance of 831,837. 

The 18 orchestras employed 1,513 musicians, 
of whom 210 were women; 385 former orches- 
tra men are now in the military service. The 
smallest of the orchestras has 70 members, 
while the largest employs 106. Minimum salar- 
ies range from $45 a week in the smallest 
orchestra to $100 a week in the largest. The 
minimum salary range for the entire season is 
from $855 to $3,135. This is exclusive of broad- 
casting and recording fees. 

Six of the orchestras do commercial broad- 
casting, nine of the symphonic groups do 

(Continued on page 33) 


New York City Center 
Reports Deficit 


ESPITE an attendance which almost 

doubled that of last year, a deficit of 
$35,908.71 was reported for the New York 
City Center of Music and Art by Newbold 
Morris, chairman of the board of directors of 
the organization, at a meeting of the incor- 
porators on May 23. 

The Center’s musical ventures, the New York 
City Symphony under Leopold Stokowski and 
the Center Opera Company, were responsible 
for the deficit, all of which is covered by 
guarantors’ subscriptions. 

Mayor LaGuardia complimented the Center 
on a job well done as he spoke at the meeting. 
“T don’t want to pass the hat,” he said, referring 
to the deficit. “Let the Metropolitan Opera 
do that. People in our covntry must be trained 

(Continued or %a.1e 33) 
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Two Young Artists Win 
Federation $1000 Awards 


Music Clubs Biennial Prizes Taken 
by Paula Lenchner, Soprano, and 
Eunice Podis, Pianist—Two Violin- 
ists Share $500 


HE State of Ohio captured first honors in 

the finals of the 1945 Biennial Young Art- 
ists Auditions of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs held on May 24 in Carnegie Cham- 
ber Hall, with the young musicians from that 
state taking the $1,000 awards in voice and 
piano. Both will have a solo appearance with 
the General Motors Symphony of the Air under 
Dr. Frank Black in September. 

The winners were Paula Lenchner, 21-year- 
old dramatic soprano, who has been studying at 
the Cincinnati College of Music, and Eunice 
Podis (Mrs. Robert Weiskopf) 23, pianist, of 
Cleveland Heights, O. Miss Lenchner is a 
pupil of Mme. Lotte Leonard, who coached Nan 
Merriman, the Federation’s 1943 voice winner. 
She was born in Vienna, but is a naturalized 
citizen, and received her early music training 
at the High School of Music and Art in New 
York City. 

No winner was declared in the violin classi- 
fication, for which a $1,000 award had also been 
offered, but the two finalists, Mariam Bur- 
roughs, 25, of Niantic, Conn., and Robert 
Rudie, 26, of Oklahoma City, were given awards 
of $250 each. 

Judges in the finals were conductors Alexan- 
der Smallens, of the Stadium Concerts; Wilfred 
Pelletier, of the Metropolitan Auditions of the 
Air; Massimo Frescia of the New Orleans 
Symphony, and Mishel Piastro of the Longines 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Pittsburgh Welcomes La Scala Troupe 


In Third Annual Opera Series 


PirrspurGH—The Philadelphia La 
Scala Opera Company’s Third Annual 
Pittsburgh Festival was presented at 
the Syria Mosque, May 3 to 9, in- 
clusive. During that period a total of 
21,000 persons flocked to the big audi- 
torium in enthusiastic support of the 
seven productions scheduled, breaking 
all previous attendance records. Re- 
ceipts were at least 25 per cent higher 
than for those of the 1944 Festival. 
This meant entire financial clearance 
for the sponsors of the event, the 
Pittsburgh Guarantors Committee, 
that had pledged a back-log of $45,- 
000. Not a penny of this underwrit- 
ten subsidy was called on for book- 
balancing. 

Artistically the productions kept 
rousing pace with the box office show- 
ing. Orchestral authority was collec- 
tively maintained by Giuseppe Bam- 
boschek and Gabriele Simeoni, expert- 
ness of stage direction by Benjamin 
Altieri. William Sena directed the 
ballet. 

The Festival opened on May 3 with 
“la Bohéme”, presenting Grace 
Moore as Mimi for the first time in 
Pittsburg; Nino Martini, Rodolfo; 
George Czaplicki, Marcello; Nino 
Ruisi, Colline; Wilfred Engelman, 
Schaunard; Christina Carroll, Muset- 
ta; and Paul Dennis, Ralph Telasko, 
Francesco Curci in minor roles. Mr. 
Bamboschek conducted. 

May 4, offered “Il Barbiere di Sivig- 
lia”, with Hilde Reggiani, in radiant 
voice, as Rosina; Salvatore Baccaloni 
as Doctor Bartolo; Franco Perulli as 
Almaviva; Ivan Petroff as Figaro; 
Nino Ruisi as Don Basilio; Wilfred 
Engleman as Fiorello; and Mildred 
Ippolito as Berta. Mr. Bamboschek 
. also conducted this presentation. 
Bruna Castagna once, more demon- 
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strated that she is one of the best Car- 
mens of our time on May 4. The 
Bizet opera, admirably paced by Mr. 
Bamboschek, drew the largest after- 
noon attendance for lyric drama in 
Pittsburgh annals. Raoul Jobin ap- 
peared as Don Jose, and there was fine 
support in Mr. Petroff as Escamillo; 
Christina Carroll as Micaéla; Paul 
Dennis, Zuniga; Mr. Engelman, Mo- 
rales and Dancairo; Mildred Ippolito 
and Lillian Marchetto, Frasquita and 
Mercedes. 

In the evening Elda Ercole, as San- 
tuzza, Lillian Marchetto as Lola, Pas- 
quale Ferrara as Turiddu; Ralph Te- 
lasko as Alfio and Beatrice Altier as. 
Lucia comprised the cast for “Cava- 
lleria Rusticana”. In the attached 
“Pagliacci” the Canio of Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli was impressive. The Tonio of 
George Czaplizki, a first performance 
by this artist, exhibited the baritone in 
a part he should never relinquish. 
Others in the cast were Mr. Engel- 
man, Christina Carroll and Francesco 
Curci. Mr. Simeoni conducted both 
operas. 

Hilde Reggiani sang the name part 
in “Lucia di Lammermoor”, on May 7. 
Other principals included Nina Mar- 
tini as Edgardo, Miss Ippolito, Alacia ; 
Mr. Ruisi, Raimondo; Mr. Petroff, 
Enrico; Mr. Curci, Bucklaw. Mr. 
Simeoni conducted. 

“Aida” on the following evening 
turned out to be the most dazzling 
event of the engagement. Zinka Mila- 
nov made her local debut in the title 
role. Winifred Heidt’s sumptuous 
Amneris was superb. Pasquale Ferrara 
as Radames, scaled the lyric heights 
with ease. Mr. Valentino sang Amo- 
nasro, Nicola Moscona, Ramfis. Mr. 
Bamboschek gave one of his memor- 
able réadings of the score. 








Stuebgen 


At @ Cocktail Party During the Philadelphia La Scala Performances in Pittsburgh. 
From the Left: R. Mannella, Mrs. S. E. Bramer, Nino Martini, Grace Moore, T. P. 
Beegle, Mrs. R. J. Dodds, Francesco Pelosi 


Puccini’s “Tosca” closed the festival 
on May 9, with Stella Roman in the 
title role, Mr. Martinelli as Mario, 
and Alexander Sved as Scarpia. Mr. 
Dennis, Mr. Telasko, Mr. Engelman, 
Mr. Curci and Martha Johnson com- 
pleted the cast. Mr. Bamboschek con- 
ducted. 

The question of whether world-shak- 
ing events can dampen public interest 
in top-grade grand opera was answered 
in the negative during the season. On 
May 8, official V-E Day, General 
Manager Francesco Pelosi quickly ar- 
ranged a special patriotic program 
broadcast by Station KQV from the 
stage of the Syria Mosque. The 
Scala’s orchestra under Angelo Bove, 
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New York Enjoys Spring Season 
Given By San Carlo Company 





GENERALLY spirited and 

smooth-functioning performance 
of “Carmen” opened the _ twelve 
day Spring season of the San Carlo 
Opera Company at the Center Theatre 
on May 16. A packed and applausive 
house greeted the representation and 
few left before the close although inter- 
minable intermissions dragged out the 
opera till close upon midnight. 

The performance showed the effect 
of that cooperation and team work 
which the San Carlo troopers have ac- 
quired in their long and profitable 
wanderings throughout the country. 
Moreover, it turned out to be one 
of the best local achievements of the 
organization in recent years. Cer- 
tain obstacles, of course, appear to 
be insuperable when the San Carlo 
people visit the Center Theatre but 
Fortune Gallo’s patrons have become 
inured to them. Perhaps the chief 
of these troubles is the matter of 
acoustics. No matter what pains are 


taken to correct it the Center Thea- 
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Nicholas Rescigno 
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tre remains a gallery of echoes, which 
futilize a correct orchestral balance. 
Brass and percussion seem again and 
again to enter between beats and re- 
peatedly the listener obtains the im- 
pression of hearing two performances 
at one and the same price. 

The evening introduced a very cap- 
able new San Carlo conductor. Nicho- 
las Rescigno, son of a trumpet player 
at the Metropolitan who, incidentally, 
was a member of the orchestra on this 
occasion. Young Mr. Rescigno proved 
to be an alert and extremely compe- 
tent taskmaster, strongly addicted to 
sharp rhythms and fast tempi. Nothing 
threatened to grow sluggish or heavy 
under his spirited baton. He main- 
tained as firm a grip on the stage 
forces as on the instrumentalists, ex- 
cept that he had some difficulty in 
keeping pace with Carlo Morelli, the 
Escamillo, who, especially in the 
“Toreador Song”, seemed determined 
to beat the orchestra to the bar line. 

Margery Mayer, a mezzo-soprano 
of unusually opulent and well handled 
voice, who has been heafd a num- 
ber of times at San Carlo perform- 
ances, presented a personable and ani- 
mated Carmen, even if she did fall. 
now and then, into excesses of theatri- 
cal hokum. Mary Henderson, in 
spite of a needlessly unbecoming at- 
tire, sang the music of Micaela for 
the most part with pure, clear tones 
and in general with very just intona- 
tion. Both Sydney Rayner, the Don 
Jose, and Carlo Morelli, the bull- 
thrower, discharged their tasks with 
massive stolidity. Among the lesser 
roles the Zuniga of William Wilder- 
man stood out by reason of his dark 
and voluminous tones. The chorus 








Mary Henderson 


Margery Mayer 


sang well and the gamins’ ensemble, 
made up of bare-footed youngsters 
from the Children’s Opera Company, 
created quite a flurry, with their pip- 
ings and their unaffected by-play. 
Ballet and scenery followed estab- 
lished San Carlo traditions. 
“Rigoletto” was the second offering 
of the company’s engagement, on May 
17. Once again the house was filled 
and the hearers demonstrative. The 
conductor this time was George 
Schick. The Gilda was Grace Pan- 
vini and the Duke, S/Sgt. Eugene 
Conley. The part of the Jester was 
capably assumed by Stephan Ballarini, 
Harold Kravitt sang Sparafucile, 
William Widerman, Monterone, and 
Olympia di Napoli, Maddalena. 
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personnel manager, offered Sousa’s 
“The Stars and Stripes Forever”, “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic” and 
“The Star Spangled Banner, the opera 
chorus participating in the last two 
numbers. Brief addresses were made 
by Mrs. Walter A. Knerr, President 
of La Scala, and Mrs. Clifford Heinz, 
Associate State Chairman of the War 
Finance Committee. 

The Guarantors Committee for the 
Festival was headed by Mrs. Robert J. 
Dodds and Mrs. S. Eugene Bramer. 
Arrangements have already been made 
for the return of the Philadelphia La 
Scala in a May Festival in Pittsburgh 
in 1946. 
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Elda Ercole 


Biruta Ramoska 


_The evening of May 18 brought 
Verdi's “Aida” as the San Carlo 
company’s third offering. Once more 


a capacity audience applauded a per- 
formance which, under the enlivening 
direction of Nicholas Rescigno, was 
animated and in the main well sung. 
The title role was taken by Elda Er- 
cole, whose impersonation has gained 
approval on past occasions and dis- 
played its usual excellences this time. 
Marie Powers was the Amneris, and 
there was a guest Radames in Tandy 
MacKenzie. Mostyn Thomas’s Amo- 
nasro, Harold Kravitt’s Ramfis and 
William Wilderman’s King rounded 
out the cast in creditable style. 

A large matinee audience applauded 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Dayton Has Third Opera Festival 


Including Six Performances 


By A. S. Kany 
DAYTON 


AYTON’s third grand opera fes- 

tival, May 16 to 20, held in 
Memorial hall under sponsorship of 
Miriam Rosenthal, was a huge success, 
outdistancing the previous two fes- 
tivals in wealth of talent, in produc- 
tion values and in size of audience 
attendance. The hall seats approxi- 
mately 2,700 persons and it was capa- 
city or nearly so for every one of 
five evening and one matinee perfor- 
mance. 

Michael De Pace came on from New 
York to hold the managerial reins 
and Armando Agnini was stage direc- 
tor. Most of the settings consisted 
largely of newly painted backdrops by 
Eugene Dunkel, who created so much 
talk with his realistic work that his 
name was added to the program after 
the first performance. The flats had 
an illusion of depth that was some- 
times highly deceiving. 

The orchestra this year was the 
group of musicians, about 60, forming 
the Dayton Philharmonic which has 
been under the direction of Paul 
Katz for 12 years. Four conductors 
handled the players during the season 
and each was able to extract enor- 
mously beautiful responses with but 
one or two rehearsals in most cases. 

The visiting directors were Gaetano 
Merola, from the San Francisco Opera 


Company, Paul Breisach and Karl 
Kritz from the Metropolitan and 
Michael Kuttner, from the Trenton 


Opera. They were enthusiastic in their 
praise of the local orchestra’s work. 

The festival opened with Monte- 
mezzi’s “The Love of Three Kings,” 
which went over with a decided bang. 
Virgilio Lazzari was the center of 
attraction in his vivid interpretation of 
Archibaldo. Robert Weede was Man- 
fredo, Armand Tokatyan was Avito 
and Alessio DePaolis was Flaminio. 

Illness at the last moment prevented 
the appearance of Vivian Della Chiesa 
in the role of Fiora so Lily Djanel, 
who had been booked for the next 
night in “Carmen”, learned the part in 
two days and gave a highly creditable 
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Miriam Rosenthal, Sponsor of the 
Festival, and Gaetano Merola, One 
of the Conductors 








Officials and Members of the Cast of "The Love of Three Kings”: 


(Left 


to Right) Armando Agnini, Armand Tokatyan, Robert Weede, Lily Djanel, 


Who 


Gaetano Merola, 


Conducted, Michael 


De Pace, Virgilio Lazzari, 


Thelma Votipka, Dorothy Hartigan and Brooks Dunbar 





In the Cast of Donizetti's “Lucia” Were (Left to Right) 
Josephine Antoine, Lorenzo Alvary, Jan Peerce and 


Hugh Thompson 


performance. Others in the cast were 
Thelma Votipka, Brooks Dunbar and 
Dorothy Hartigan. Mr. Merola con- 
ducted. 


Newark Third Annual Festival 
Of Opera Sets New Records 





Newark, N. J.—The third annual 
grand opera festival of the Griffith 
Music Foundation, held from May 10 
to 15, turned out to be the best so far 
in every way. The general level of 
artistic excellence, the ensemble, stag- 
ing, settings, orchestral playing, even 
the choral singing backstage, all gave 
the impression of a well-schooled oper- 
atic company accustomed to perform- 
ing together regularly. For this, 
credit must be given Cesare Sodero, 
musical director, Giorgio D’Andria, 
general director, and Mrs. P. O. Grif- 
fith, president of the foundation, who 
seemed to spare no expense to make 
possible an ideal operatic week. It is 
safe to predict that such opera festi- 
vals, if continued every year, and sup- 
ported with the enthusiasm currently 
displayed by the public, will make 


Newark one of the operatic centers of 
this country. It is noteworthy also 
that Mr. D’Andria makes a point of 
engaging as many American singers 
as possible. 

The opening performance of “Car- 
men” was sold out weeks in advance. 
Gladys Swarthout sang the title role. 
Christina Carroll was effective and 
pleasing as Micaela; Armand Toka- 
tyan gave a seasoned performance of 
Don Jose; Alexander Sved was a rip- 
roaring Escamillo. Thelma Votipka 
and Rosalind Nadeil were usually good 
as Frasquita and Mercedes. Other 
parts were capably handled by Wilfred 
Engelmann, Lodovico Oliviero, and 
Elissa Minet, Rosa Rolland, and 
Louis D’Angelo. The ballets featured 
Joseph Levinoff. Mr. Sodero con- 
ducted, Armando was stage 
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to the Opera 
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Heard 


Singers 
Dorothy 


Miss Djanel did not meet with as 
much favor as the cigarette girl in 
“Carmen” as in her initial appear- 
ance, but the opera as a whole was a 
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director. The orchestra of 60 men was 
recruited from local and metropolitan 
sources and it played with improving 


Hartigan, 


He 


in “Rigoletto”: (Left to 
Jan Peerce, Doris Marinelli 


Robert Weede 


Right) 
and 


spirited affair under the baton of Mr. 

Breisach. Raoul Jobin was Don Jose, 

Hugh Thompson was Escamillo (sub- 
(Continued on page 31) 
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cohesion and style throughout. 
On Friday evening an all-American 
(Continued on page 27) 





Handy & Boesser 


Participants in the Griffith Music Foundation Opera Festival: (Left to Right, Seated) 
Armando Agnini, Stage Director; Giorgio D'Andria, General Director; Cesare 
Sodero, Conductor; (Standing) Igor Gorin; Mrs. Parker O. Griffith, President of 
the Essex County Symphony Society; Harry Mack, Managing Director; 
Josephine Antoine, and Salvatore Baccaloni 
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“Musical America’s” 


Second Radio Poll 


Wins Honor and Attention from Nation 


Awards Presented on 
Major Networks—Many 
Newspapers Comment 
Favorably—Winners Ex- 
press Appreciation 


HE nation-wide reception which 
has already greeted MUSICAL 
AMERICA’s Second Annual _ Radio 
Poll is an evidence of the increased 
importance in which this unique poll 
is held by musicians, press and radio. 
The four major networks and indi- 
vidual winners in the 18 classifica- 
tions to which the voting was aug- 
mented this year have given the re- 
sults wide publicity in several net- 
work broadcasts, in letters and tele- 
grams of warm appreciation and in 
their own dissemination of news. 
Music editors, who were themselves 
the voters, have printed the results 
in their columns, and many have 
made extended comment, particularly 
on the four questions which were 
asked about radio’s place in the world 
of serious music. 


Network Presentations 


The significance of the poll was 
recognized this year in presentations 
over the networks of the awards con- 
cerned. Thus far, two such presenta- 
tions have been made. During the 
June 3 broadcast over CBS of the 
Texaco Star Theater, named the best 
program of musical variety, James 
Melton accepted the award in behalf 
of his colleagues, and another award 
to Alec Templeton, chosen as the best 
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instrumentalist heard regularly on the 
air, was accepted in the pianist’s ab- 
sence overseas. 

Five awards to programs and in- 
dividuals heard over the Blue Net- 
work of the American Broadcasting 
Company were accepted by Milton 
Cross, himself the winner in the an- 
nouncer-commentator class, on the 
Symphony Hour program of June 9. 
The other four awards went to the 
Metropolitan Opera’s performance of 
“Die Meistersinger”’, to the program 
Metropolitan Opera USA, to the Bos- 
ton Symphony, which tied for first 
place with the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony as the best sym- 
phony orchestra on the radio, and to 
Bruno Walter as the favorite opera 
conductor. Frances Quaintance Eaton, 
associate editor of MusICAL AMERICA, 


presented the awards in both pro- 
grams. 

First place winners heard over 
NBC were listed and complimented 
on the program, Your Radio Re- 
porter, on May 26. These were 


Arturo Toscanini, symphony conduc- 
tor; Frank Black, program conduc- 
tor; the Telephone Hour, orchestras 
with featured soloists; John Charles 
Thomas, man singer regularly fea- 
tured, and Gladys Swarthout, woman 
singer regularly featured. 


Statement from Network Head 


The poll brought forth a statement 
from Mark Woods, president of the 
American Broadcasting Company, 
who, on May 29, expressed his “sin- 
cere thanks and appreciation” for the 
honors accorded the serious music 
program of the network. 





Young Artists Win 


(Continued from page 3) 
Symphonette ; violinists Erica Morini 
and Zino Francescatti; pianists Nadia 
Reisenberg and Pierre Luboshutz; 
vocalist Mabel Garrison; Ernest La 
Prade, music editor of the National 
Broadcasting Company; Dr. A. H. 
Morton of the National Concert and 
Artists Corporation; and Charles L. 
Wagner, dean of American managers 
and president of the Managers’ Asso- 
ciation. Frederick Jagel of the Met- 


ropolitan judged in the voice semi- 
finals, but was unable to attend the 
Dr. Artur Rodzinski, musical 


finals. 


Federation Awards 


director of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Society, who was to 
have judged the contests, was obliged 
to cancel at the last moment because 
of a change in his recording schedule. 

Competing against the winners were 
Carol Earnhardt Jones of Hixson, 
Tenn., mezzo-soprano, and Eugene 
Gash of Denver, pianist. Other con- 
testants appearing in the semi-finals 
were vocalists Mildred Faye Lawton 
of Providence, Frances McCartney of 
Washington, D. C., Lillie King Shaw 
of Phoenix, Elizabeth Speltz of 
Greensboro, N. C., Della B2th Thom- 





Winners in the Federation's Biennial Auditions with Officials: from the Left, 
Eunice Podis, Pianist; Paula Lenchner, Soprano; Ruth M. Ferry, Auditions Chair- 


man, and Mrs. Guy Patterson Gannett, National President 
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“The music editors*have made us 
proud of our efforts in behalf of seri- 
ous music,” Mr. Woods said. “As 
the youngest network we have faced 
problems which the others have al- 
ready solved. They have had the im- 
portant attractions and music lovers 
had grown accustomed to listen before 
we drafted our ‘concert course’... . 
We sincerely thank these music edi- 
tors, men and women who are spe- 
cialists in their field, and who cannot 
be swerved by momentary blaring of 
trumpets but who appreciate the real 
and genuine, for their recognition of 
our efforts to attain the goal we have 
set for ourselves. And we of the 
American Broadcasting Company 
pledge ourselves to continue our ef- 
forts to give the listening audience 
the best available in the field of 
music”, . 

The Mutual Network expressed its 
desire to give recognition to MusI- 
cAL AMERICA of “the esteem in which 
we hold this poll.””’ However, since 
the Symphonies for Youth, the one 
Mutual program which won a first 
place, is off the air for the Summer, 
no presentation on the program could 
be made. 

Individual scrolls citing the pro- 
gram or person winning a first place 
have been prepared by MuSsICAL 
AMERICA and will be in the hands of 
all winners shortly. 


One Writer’s Viewpoint 


Among numerous newspaper com- 
ments, in which discussion of the 
voting on the four questions was live- 
ly, that by the music editor of the 
Kansas City Star is particularly 
pertinent. 

“Tt seemed to us,” said this writer, 
in commenting on the importance of 


radio’s role in the development of 
music appreciation, “the answer to 
that should have been an _ obvious 
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son of Vermillion, S. D., Melba Welch 
of Denison, Tex., and Rebecca Wood- 
ward of Clayton, Mo., and violinists 
William Joseph Hector of Chicago 
and Gloria Perkins of New York. 
Miss Podis, winner of the piano 
award, is a true “child of the Federa- 
tion”. She is a graduate of the Fed- 
eration’s juvenile and junior clubs and 
has been many times a winner in 
Junior Festival events. She began her 
serious musical career in her ‘teens 
when she was invited to appear as 
soloist with the Cleveland Women’s 
Symphony. Since that time she has 
played with the Cleveland Orchestra 
under Artur Rodzinski and Rudolph 
Ringwall, and on June 23 is making 
her fifth successive seasonal appearance 
with the orchestra in its Summer 
“pops”. At least a part of her $1,000 
award will be spent in extra coaching, 





= 
Photos by Larry Gordon 
Sharing a $500 Award Were Mariam 
Burroughs and Robert Rudie, Violinists 
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Readers—Send Your Ballots! 


ALLOTS for MusicaL AMERICA’s 

readers to choose their radio 
favorites, printed in the May issue, 
have been filled in and returned by 
many. Those who have not already 
done so are urged to send their bal- 
lots immediately. The results will be 
published in the July issue. 





affirmative, yet 11 per cent of the 


pundits seemed to have doubts. 

“It would be interesting to know 
what the doubts are based on; per- 
haps there is some difference of opin- 
ion on what music appreciation really 
is, and the minority is not quite con- 
vinced that a mere tolerance for seri- 
ous music, which certainly has de- 
veloped in recent years, is a mark 
of real appreciation. Perhaps they 
regard appreciation as synonymous to 
understanding, which not always is 
the case.” 

Another point brought out by this 
editor was that radio, in developing 
new talent, “rises or falls on _ its 
proved talent, and to expect it to sub- 
mit itself continually as a guinea pig 
for experimental purposes is not be- 
ing quite fair to a commercial enter- 


prise. 
Judging from the response noted 
above, and from the indications of 


further potential public asknowledg- 
ment of the poll, MustcaL AMERICA 
feels a just pride in this undertaking, 
designed to further the cause of seri- 
ous music on the air, and to bring 
into closer rapport the several factors 
concerned. Later developments will 
be printed in the next issue, together 
with the results of the readers’ ballot- 


ing. 





which she hopes to take in New York. 

Miss Lenchner, who is the first for- 
eign born artist ever to receive a Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs 
award, and who also won the 1945 
Naumburg award, will, it is presumed, 
spend some of her $1,000 for traveling 
expenses, as she goes to Mexico City 
in June to sing Micaela in “Carmen”. 
She is a winner of many scholarships, 
including the scholarship at the Cin- 
cinnati College of Music which was 
held in preceding years by Nan Merri- 
man, and has concertized extensively 
throughout Ohio. She will probably 
continue her studies in Ohio during 
the Summer, but return to New York 
to make her home here in the Fall. 

The week in which selection of the 
Young Artists was made was a gala 
event for the Federation, attracting an 
attendance from many states, as a 
number of State and District Chair- 
men of Young Artists Auditions, and 
also parents and friends, accompanied 
the contestants to New York. Lunch- 
eon was served at the Manhattan 
School of Music on Tuesday for Ruth 
M. Ferry of New Haven, Conn., Na- 
tional Chairman of Young Artists Au- 
ditions, and her co-workers and for 
the judges of the day’s events. On 
Wednesday afternoon, May 23, Mrs. 
Guy Patterson Gannett, the National 
President, gave a tea in the Petit Salon 
of the Park Lane Hotel. 

On Thursday noon at the New York 
Athletic Club the judges and the mem- 
bers of the Young Artists Auditions 
Committee were guests of the Federa- 
tion at luncheon, with Mrs. Gannett 
also attending. On Thursday evening, 
at the small theatre at Warner Bros., 
321 West 44th Street, officers and key 
members of the Federation saw a pre- 
view of the George Gershwin film 
“Rhapsody in Blue”. On Friday the 
New York Federation entertained 
Mrs. Gannett at a luncheon in the 
Town Hall Cl»b, with Olga Samaroff 
Stokowski as principal speaker. 
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By EpMUND 


Y helping to make life bear- 
B able, by shortening the long 

years of patient waiting and 
solacing many a heartache, music in 
occupied France played an impor- 
tant role. True, the occupying au- 
thorities tried to harness it to their 
propaganda wagon, but in the main 
a persistent undercurrent of resis- 


tance made itself felt even musi- 
cally. A thirst for national expres- 
sion—a natural reaction to the 


heavy-handedness of the oppressor 
—was quenched in part by perform- 
ances of French music, and research 
into French folklore; and the con- 
cert hall became a kind of oasis 
where human beings caught in war’s 
waste could find momentary refresh- 
ment. 

When the canons were booming 
at the gates of Paris with the ap- 
proach of the German forces in 
1940, and oil depots in flames were 
blackening the sky, and rain, sooted 
with burnt oil streaked down the 
sides of buildings into the gutters, 
musicians, like most Parisians, were 
confused as to what course to pur- 
sue. Some left, some stayed. Over 
the radio young men were desper- 
ately urged to escape by whatever 
means possible; at the same time a 
slogan was broadcast “partir, c’est 
perdre tout”. To leave, is to lose 
all. The resistance was to begin, 
behind as well as before the enemy’s 
lines. 


Germans Polite At First 


The Germans in Paris were ex- 
ceedingly polite at first. Why was 
the opera not open, and concerts 
not running? The sooner the mu- 
sical life of Paris was rekindled the 
better for all concerned, according 
to the occupying authorities. It was 
pointed out that the two great musi- 
cal nations had much in common 
and much to exchange, and that 
they should collaborate. And to 
give a boost to the musical “collab- 
oration” the salaries of those work- 
ing for the German - controlled 
Radio Paris were pegged three 
times higher than elsewhere. 

A disgusting display of musical 
incompetence and unpatriotic op- 
portunism marred the opening of 
the first winter season under the 
occupation. A number of mediocre 


singers, pianists, and would-be con- 
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Cheered by News 
of Victory, Paris 
Can Sing Again, as 
a Chansonnier, 
Who Might Have 
Stepped from the 
Pages of Charpen- 
tier's “Louise”, Be- 
gins a Ballad 


J. PENDLETON 


ductors, who, in normal times would 
never have found an audience, 
hastened to perform before the 
green uniforms which packed con- 
cert halls and amusement places. 
Their glory was short-lived, how- 
ever, as more legitimate programs, 
destined in the main to keep a high 
standard of French music in the 
foreground were given. 

The Opéra finally re-opened. If 
it hadn’t, there was every chance of 
its being run by Teutons to the ex- 
clusion of French artists and French 
repertory. The Opéra Comique 
likewise. The symphony concerts 
with a reshuffle of conductors and 
players reorganized themselves as 
well. The Pasdeloup Orchestra, 
which had held a modest place be- 
fore the war, was the first to oper- 
ate in Gaveau Hall. The Con- 
servatory Orchestra, under Charles 
Munch, reappeared in the Old Con- 
servatory Hall; the Lamoureux, 
with Eugene Bigot conducting, se- 
lected the large Pleyel Hall and the 
Colonne Orchestra, rebaptized the 
“Gabriel Pierné” during the ab- 
sence of Paul Paray, conductor and 
president of the association, re- 
sumed concerts in the Chatelet 
Theatre under the direction of 
Louis Fourestier, Francois Ruhl- 


Resumes Its Coverage 
of Paris and the 


European Scene 


Music An Oasis for French 
uring Uccupation 


‘‘Musical America’”’ 
Edmund J. Pendle- 


, "Musical Amer- 
ica's" Correspondent 
in Paris, Is a Com- 
poser and Organist 
at the 
Church. He Served 
with the Maquis for 
about Three Years 


mann and various guest conductors. 

To the casual observer, then, the 
Parisian musical field seemed grad- 
ually to achieve its pre-war bloom. 
Theatres were not doing so well, 
words were too concrete; and light 
amusements could not awaken the 
spiritual strength to support the 
pain and shame of defeat. More 
and more people flocked to the con- 
cert halls. To be sure, the German 
authorities organized special per- 
formances of their own artists, spe- 
cial galas at the opera, and Franco- 
German programs to advertise their 
collaboration propaganda, yet these 
concerts remained in the minority. 
There were, alas, a few active col- 
laborators who bent their efforts 
toward Franco-Nazi alliance, and 
seized every opportunity to place 
themselves in evidence and sought 
political support for their musical 
manifestations. 

Behind scenes, however, artists 
not “Aryan” were weeded out, for- 
bidden to work and finally deported 
if they had not already escaped. All 
music by Jewish or allied composers 
was banned. (The Paris Conserva- 
tory was obliged to remove Men- 
delssohn’s works from examination 
programs.) No all-Russian pro- 
grams were allowed even previous 
to the “great crusade against bolshe- 
vism”’, and anyone wishing to per- 
form publicly had first to submit the 
program to a Nazi propaganda bu- 
reau for permission. 

Musicians fell more or less nat- 
urally into four classes. There were 
purists who refused to let their mu- 
sic have any part in the active pros- 
ecution of the war; who considered 
music, like religion, as being on a 
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plane above the conflict and would 
not play for private profit or on any 
program whatsoever other than 
bona-fide humanitarian organiza- 
tions such as the Red Cross. 

There were also resistants of the 
first order. Those who would not 
remain under the occupation, who 
preferred not to play rather than 
submit to Nazi restrictions and 
crossed over into the unoccupied 
zone, or made their way into Africa. 
Others, who could not leave, as they 
needed to earn their living, re- 
mained, consenting to perform so as 
not to sacrifice their health or their 
profession any more than necessary. 
Of these, some kept up a mild form 
of resistance by playing only 
French, religious or classical music, 
and some risked their very lives 
working actively for the under- 
ground movement. 

The opportunists and collabora- 
tors who profited by high salaries 
and temporary power, are now be- 
ing taken care of by a committee of 
“purification” to prevent their ex- 
ercising their profession for periods 
proportionately prolonged. 


Casals Played Only for Charity 


Pablo Casals, true to the purity 
and nobility of his art for which he 
is famous, considered it “indeli- 
cate” to play for his own personal 
benefit during the war. He retired 
to a small town in Southern France 
which became a shrine for the 
friends imbued with a like spiritual- 
ity. How gladly the radio, or prop- 
agandists would have employed such 
an artist! Yet the renowned cellist, 
refusing all offers, played only for 
charity. His first concert after the 
tragedy of June 1940 was given in 
November of the same year at 
Lyon, for the benefit of the Red 
Cross. 

Paul Paray, number one resistant 
conductor, refused to remain in oc- 
cupied Paris, where he would have 
been forced to discharge the few 
Jewish players in his orchestra, and 
undergo the humiliation of submit- 
ting his programs to Nazi censor- 
ship. He preferred to leave his 
home, the opera, all his interests in 
the French capital to conduct at 
Monte Carlo, the corner of France 
which remained relatively free the 
longest. He notoriously refused to 
make concessions and helped at 
every opportunity worthy artists 
persecuted for racial or other nor- 
mally illegitimate reasons. 

Reine Gianoli, young French 
pianist, whose rapidly ascending 
career in Europe was interrupted 
by the war, was among those who 
made a strategical retreat to Lyon 


(Continued on page 41) 
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Choir Sings “Passion A 


ecording to St. John” 


—Members of Philadelphia Orchestra Play 
“Musikalisches Opfer” and Lillian Knowles 
Performs Songs from Schemelli’s “Gesang- 
buch”—Mass in B Minor Is Climax 








By Ropert SABIN fi 


BETHLEHEM, PENNA. 
FOR JONES and the Bach Choir 
of Bethlehem have good reason 
to be proud of their work this 
year, for the performance of the choir 
in Bach’s “Passion According to St. 
John”, in the Cantata No. 78, “Jesus, 
Thou My Wearied Spirit”, and in the 
Mass in B Minor, given in Packer 
Memorial Chapel on the Lehigh Uni- 
versity campus on May 18 and 19 were 
nothing short of superb. There were 
minor blemishes, it is true, but this 
was choral singing in the great tra- 
dition, in which a firm knowledge of 
the music on every singer’s part was 
suffused with an eagerness -to follow 
the conductor’s slightest wish in per- 
formance. One will not forget the 
trumpet-like gleam of tone and the 
emotional impact of the sopranos and 
altos on the words “unto Thee” in 
the duet, “We hasten with feeble but 
diligent foot-steps”, from the Cantata 
No. 78; or the sense of anguish which 
the chorus conveyed in the beginning 
of the “Qui tollis” of the Mass, with 
that simple minor triad which Bach 
transforms into one of the most poig- 
nant phrases in all music. 


38th Annual Event 


At this 38th Bach Festival the choir 
was again assisted by 42 members of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra; with E. 
Power Biggs at the organ. Vocal 
soloists were Ruth Diehl, soprano; 
Lilian Knowles, contralto; Victor La- 
deroute and Lucius Metz, tenors; and 
Edwin C. Steffe and Justin Williams, 
basses. Several members of the or- 
chestral were also heard as instru- 
mental soloists. They were Alexan- 
der Hilsberg and Alexander Zenker, 
violins; Samuel Lifschey and Samuel 
Roens, violas; Samuel Mayers and B. 
Gusikoff, cellos; William Kincaid, 
flute; Marcel Tabuteau, oboe; John 
Minsker, English horn; F. Del Negro, 
bassoon; Saul Caston, trumpet, and 
James Chambers, French horn. The 
Moravian Trombone Choir played 
chorales in the steeple of Packer Me- 
morial Chapel and was heard behind 
the scenes just before the mighty 
opening of the “Kyrie eleison” of the 
Mass. 

Once again visitors from scores of 
neighboring towns and many distant 
states thronged the festival. Inter- 
mittent showers drove the music-lovers 
who gathered on the lawn outside the 
chapel to shelter several times, but the 
sun always returned to encourage 
them. Despite the gasoline shortage 
and other war emergencies, there was 
no lack of audience or of enthusiasm. 
Several times during the festival, one 
felt a pent-up excitement among the 
listeners, after some particularly stir- 
ring achievement of the chorus, and 
regretted that misguided tradition 
which forbids any sort of applause in 
church. When hundreds of voices 
have sung a magnificent chorus of Bach 
with heartfelt exultation and religious 
belief, it is cruel to ask an audience 
to sit glumly, as if it were attending 
a funeral. 

Though many tenors and basses are 
still missing from the Bach Choir, 
Mr. Jones has done much to offset 
this lack of balance by judicious 
changes of dynamics and by holding 
back the women singers at every im- 
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portant entrance of the male voices. 
Consequently, one heard all of the 
parts of Bach’s contrapuntal texture, 
even though the male voices sounded 
a bit thin and strained at times. And 
the choir has never sung with more 
authority and musical penetration. 
One sensed that these men and women, 
who have made many sacrifices in 
the war, were finding in Bach’s music 
an outlet for their innermost convic- 
tions. 

On the afternoon of May 18 the 
program consisted of the Cantata, 
“Jesus, Thou My. Wearied Spirit”; 
a group of instrumental pieces taken 
from the cantatas; and the first part 
of the “St. John Passion”. The Can- 
tata No. 78, one of the most dramatic 
and grandiose that Bach ever wrote, 
formed an excellent prelude to the 
Passion. Especially fine was the sing- 
ing of the opening chorus, which is 
strongly reminiscent of the “Cruci- 
fixus” of the Mass in B Minor. The 
orchestra and instrumental soloists 
gave delectable performances of the 
Sinfonia to the Cantata No. 75, “Die 
Elenden sollen essen”, with the flutes 
playing the chorale melody against the 
strings; the Sinfonia to the Secular 
Cantata No. 209, “Non sa che sia 
dolore”, for flute and strings; the sec- 
ond movement of the Sinfonia from 
the Easter Oratorio, “Kommt, eilet und 
laufet”, for oboe and strings ; the “Son- 
ata” to the Cantata, No. 182, “Him- 
melskoenig, sei willkommen”, for flute, 
violin, and strings; and the great Ri- 
cercar for six parts from the “Musi- 
kalisches Opfer”. Mr. Jones conduct- 
ed these pieces with touches of Sto- 
kowskian pathos and exaggeration, 
but with a fundamentally healthy ap- 
proach to the music. Needless to say, 
Mr. Kincaid, Mr. Tabuteau and the 
other soloists played exquisitely. 


Choir Impressive in “Passion” 


The “Passion According to St. 
John”, which was completed in the 
evening performance, puts far more 
burden upon the chorus, comparative- 
ly speaking, than the “St. Matthew 
Passion”. There are long passages 
for the narrator, it is true, and sev- 
eral important solo arias, but the dra- 
matic context rests in the choral por- 
tions of the work. The savage out- 
bursts of the priests and the people, 
the bitter remorse and pitv of the 
chorales, the tragic benediction of the 
final chorus, which seems to be the 
voice of all Christianity—these Bach 
has entrusted to the chorus and con- 
gregation. And this was all to the 
good, for it was the choir which made 
this festival so exciting. 

On the morning of May 19, a 
memorable concert was given in Pack- 
er Chapel. Bach’s “Musikalisches 
Opfer” was played by Messrs. Hils- 
berg, Zenker, Lifschey, Roens, Mayes, 
Gusikoff, Kincaid, Del Negro, Tabu- 
teau and Minsker; and Miss Knowles 
who in private life is Mrs. Jones, sang 
four songs from Schemelli’s “Gesang- 
buch” and the aria “Gedenke doch, 
mein Geist” from the “Notenbuch” of 
Anna Magdalena Bach. It was a joy 
to hear one of Bach’s greatest mas- 
terpieces played with such finish and 
gusto as the Philadelphia Orchestra 
musicians brought to it. How people 
could ever have conceived this music 
to be a mere intellectual exercise is 
incredible today. And Miss Knowles 
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Above, Soloists for 
the Bach Festival. 
{Left to Right) 
Justin Williams and 
Edwin C. Steffe, 
Basses; Ruth Diehl, 
Soprano; Joseph 
Victor Laderoute and 
Lucius Metz, Tenors, 
and Lilian Knowles, 
Contralto. At Right: 
Alexander Hilsberg, 
Concertmaster 
of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra; Ifor 
Jones, Conductor of 
the Bach Choir, and 
E. Power Biggs, Or- 
ganist 


Every word of 
the text was flawlessly clear, and she 


sang very beautifully. 


made these marvelous songs sound 
like a personal confession of faith. 
Especially in the “Liebster Herr Jesu, 
wo bleibst du so lange” and “Der Tag 
ist hin” she created a mood of pas- 
sionate religious longing and serenity 
of faith which was overpoweringly di- 
rect. 


“Mass” Performance Unrivalled 


The crown of the festival, as always, 
was the singing of the Mass, in the 
afternoon sessions. Brought to top 
form by the rehearsals of the “St. 
John Passion”, which had to be 
learned from scratch, the choir was on 
familiar ground in the Mass and sang 
it with a freedom and fullness of ac- 
cent which one does not remember to 
have been equalled in previous years. 
Miss Diehl and Miss Knowles took 
the honors among the soloists, though 
the others managed adequately. Mr. 
Steffe, who was suffering from a 
severe cold, got through his arias 
bravely, as best he could. 

There were several points of style 
worth special praise in Mr. Jones’s 
conducting of the Mass this year. He 
has abandoned the ritardandi in which 
he used to indulge occasionally, for 
dramatic stress, greatly to the ad- 
vantage of the sections as a whole. 
The balance between the instrumen- 
talists and the choir was much more 
sensitive than one remembers in some 
previous performances. Every word of 
the Latin text was clearly enunciated 
by the various actions of the choir, 
no matter how intricate the musical 
setting. And above all, the whole work 
had an inexorable rhythmic line which 
never became blurred or distorted. 
Mr. Jones kept his singers and instru- 
mentalists completely coordinated. Ob- 
viously his own conception of the Mass 





has matured to the point where he can 
imbue hundreds of performers with i 
unfalteringly. Altogether, this year’s 
festival was a memorable achievement. 





“Ballet Russe Highlights” 
To Be Presented 

“Ballet Russe Highlights”, a new 
organization managed by Fortune 
Gallo, is being formed by Leonide 
Massine. The group will present ex- 
cerpts from classic and modern bal- 
lets in place of the performances of 
complete works. These are calculated 
to appeal not only to balletomanes, 
but also to newer audiences as well. 

The new ensemble will have appear- 
ances at Robin Hood Dell, Philadel- 
phia, in July. Among the artists who 
will appear with the organization are 
Irina Baronova, Andre Eglevsky. 
Kathryn .Lee, Anna Istomina and 
Massine. 

Franz Allers will conduct the Sum- 
mer performances, which also include 
appearances at the Lewisohn Stadium 
in New York. 





Monteux to Conduct 
Philadelphians in New York 
Pierre Monteux has been added to 


the roster of conductors for the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra’s New York season. 


Mr. Monteux, Bruno Walter and 
Eugene Ormandy, the orchestra’s 
regular conductor, will share the 


series, Mr. Walter and Mr. Monteux 
conducting one each of the ten con- 
certs and Mr. Ormandy the remaining 
eight. The New York concert series 
will open Oct. 2 and the concluding 
concert will be April 2. Soloists for 
the season, are as follows: Oct. 30, 
Dorothy Maynor; Noy. 20. Zino 
Francescatti; Dec. 11, William Kapell ; 
Jan. 22, Rudolf Serkin; Feb. 5, Yehudi 
Menuhin; March 18, Joseph Szigeti. 
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Dear Musical America: 


Bit by bit news about various 
musicians long hidden from ~iew 
begins to drift in from Europe. A 
few weeks ago we heard how Rich- 
ard Strauss just escaped eviction 
from his home in Garmisch-Parten- 
kirchen. More recently a_ story 
from Ischl, in the Salzkammergut, 
reveals that Franz Lehar, ‘‘white- 
haired and enfeebled by illness” (to 
quote the dispatch) is at his country 
house, very much alive despite his 
years and illness. The 75-year-old 
composer of the “Merry Widow”, 
“The Count of Luxemburg”’, “Gypsy 
Love”, “Alone at Last” and all the 
rest of them, has turned out another 
operetta during the war entitled 
“Garaboncias”, which had “highly 
successful” performances in Buda- 
pest and Vienna, as far back as 
1942. It is said to deal with a Hun- 
garian “struggle for freedom” in 
1848. Just how a composer in the 
Third Reich could write a work 
“glorifying” a struggle for free- 
dom in 1848 or at any other time is 
not clear. Anyhow, Lehar is quoted 
as saying: “Now that we are free, 
the music will come again. There 
are are many things in my head and 
tomorrow I start to work”. 

Be all this as it may, it will be 
recalled that Lehar did not choose 
to leave the Reich, like his col- 
leagues Oscar Straus, Robert Stolz, 
Ralph Benatzky and some other 
prominent masters of Viennese op- 
eretta, while the going was still 
good. And for a time, seven or 
eight years ago, it used to be 
claimed that Hitler’s favorite musi- 
cal entertainment was “The Merry 
Widow”, rather than the “Ring” or 
the “Meistersinger”, as some people 
continue to believe with a strange 
persistence. Not that “The Merry 
Widow” need be less entertaining 
for that reason. Theatregoers all 
over the world are just as apt to 
continue enjoying the famous piece 
as the millions who like vegetables 
will continue to eat them even if 
they were Hitler’s chief diet. 


* * * 


Billy Rose likes to inject the per- 
sonal note, for better or for worse, 
into his display advertising. So, 


from time to time, he writes open 
letters to the public in the paid ad- 
vertising columns of New York 
dailies touching upon the higher 
philosophy of music and the theater 
and sundry heavy matters which 
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ing question: “Did you ever sleep at 
a concert?” Then he plunged in: 

“Well, I have—and it’s not bad. 
In fact, I sleep better at Town Hall 
than I do in the country. But some 
people don’t like to sleep in theater 
seats—claim the actors get in their 
dreams. Well, maybe I can help 
them. ... 

“You may refnember that once 
before I took a little stuffing out of 
the stuffed shirt. “Carmen” got a 
shot of adrenalin and came up as 
“Carmen Jones”. Just for the rec- 
ord, people liked it fine. 

“Assuming that the long-haired 
boys can use a haircut, on Friday, 
June 1, I am opening the first edi- 
tion of “Concert Varieties”. It will 
be long on talent and short on lum- 
ber—no minstrel show tuxedos, no 
penny-arcade lighting, no bowing 
for eight minutes. Just the bread- 
and-butter rules of Broadway add- 
ing “sock” to the sacrosanct—sort 
of culture in its undies”. 

Then the Rose tells what his show 
will be. It will include the Dunham 
dancers; that old culture carnivore, 
Zero Mostel; Deems Taylor; Ro- 
sario and Antonio; a ballet by and 
with Jerome Robbins, and an as- 
sortment of vaudeville acts. 

“Tf you fall asleep”, the miniature 
maestro concludes, “I’ll give you 
your money back—and that’s more 
than they’ll do for you at Carnegie 
Hall”. 

Well, this just goes to show that 
a little success can be a terrific 
thing. “Carmen Jones”, as the Rose 
keeps telling us, made money for 
him at the box office just as it has 
been making money for less Jones- 
minded impresarios for some 70 
years now as just plain “Carmen”. 
What the Rose forgets, it seems to 
me, is that a fellow named Bizet 
had something to do with it. That 
he is a very good man to have 
around should have become crystal 
clear to the Rose after his experi- 
ence with the late “The Seven 
Lively Arts” which turned out more 
like “The Seven Deadly Arts” and 
closely resembled a turkey. 

We now know that one can sleep 
as peacefully at the Ziegfeld Thea- 
ter as at Carnegie Hall and that the 
Rose can be caught napping there 
along with everybody else. I don’t 
know what style haircut he has 
dreamed up for “Concert Varieties” 
(it hasn’t yet opened at this writ- 
ing), but if he bears down on the 
clippers, I wouldn’t guarantee a 
thing against another egg for cold 
storage. 

eo @ 


P. S. “Concert Varieties” made 
its bow in the interval between 
this paragraph and the preceding 
one, and I am almost persuaded to 
set up shop as a prophet. I didn’t 
get around to it personally, but my 
imps inform me that it is warmed- 
over vaudeville—dancing, singing 
and recitations, and certainly no 
candidate for immortality. Most of 
the first night critics took it with 
a yawn, though some allowed that 
it might make fairish hot weather 
entertainment. One suggested that 
some of the turns are likely to put 
you to sleep—and, well, that’s 
where we came in. 

ae ee 
When Arturo Toscanini visited 


Los Angeles a while ago to con- 
duct a Philharmonic concert — the 





weigh upon the roseate mind. Re- 
cently he led off with the challeng- 
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one where the infatuated lady 
danced her way across the stage, 
remember ?—he was taken to see 
Hollywood Bowl. As he stood in 
the immensity of the great amphi- 
theater, with Alfred and Virginia 
Wallenstein and Wilfred Davis, 
manager of the orchestra, he peered 
round and about with his near- 
sighted eyes and professed great 
admiration for the place. 

“They’re going to put escalators 
in,” said one of the party—whether 
jokingly or not, I have no way of 
knowing, not having heard any 
definite information about this lat- 
est innovation in the Great West. 

Toscanini looked at the steep 
aisles, ascending up and up the hill- 
sides. Then he was heard to mut- 
ter: 

“Sissies !” 

Whereupon the grand old man 
of seventy-umpty years, ran light- 
ly up to the top of the hill and 
down again. 

P. S. He was hardly out of 
breath. 

i Fe 

Try as they will, the motion pic- 
ture studios don’t seem able to keep 
musical “boners” out of their pro- 
ductions. One of my imps saw the 
lavish and highly effective Holly- 
wood version of Wilde’s “Dorian 
Gray” recently and brought back 
two glaring examples for our In- 
fernal Collection of Musical Mis- 
takes. One of these occurred when 
the little ballad singer Sybil Vane 
asked Dorian what he was playing, 
and he replied a Prelude by Fried- 
rich Chopin. Now Chopin was en- 
tirely French in his tastes and in- 


clinations and _ called himself 
Frédéric Chopin. The only place 
where his name is found in the 


German form is on the covers of 
German editions of his music. 
Boner No. 2 was really ingenious. 
Dorian is playing the D minor 
Prelude at home, and the camera 
picks up the words on the title page 
of the music. They read “Les 
Préludes”. 

This, however, happens to be a 
tone poem by Liszt for orchestra. 
Even if Dorian had possessed a 


French edition of Chopin’s Prel- 
udes, it would not have been called 
“Les” Préludes. Where are Hol- 
lywood’s musicians, when films are 
checked for artistic and historical 
accuracy ? 


* * * 


All kinds of qualities go into the 
making of a “good trouper”, and, 
judging from Lily Djanel’s recent 
experience in Dayton, playing dead 
is not the least of them. Miss 
Djanel, called on at the last mo- 
ment to sing the part of Fiora in 
Montemezzi’s “Love of the Three 
Kings”, studied up her part in two 
days, and hoped she was ready for 
everything. But she might well 
have had a qualm or two when it 
came to the place where the aged 
king, having murdered her because 
she was unfaithful to his son, 
picked her up to carry her off-stage. 

I must explain here that one of 
the chief obstacles which Dayton 
has so nobly overcome in its three 
years of opera festivals is a very 
shallow stage—not more than 18 
feet from footlights to back-drop, 
according to Michael DePace, im- 
presario for the series. So when 
Archibaldo, in the person of Vir- 
gilio Lazzari, hove the seemingly 
lifeless body of Fiora up onto his 
broad shoulders, he warned her not 
to make a move no matter what 
happened. 

What happened was that he took 
a realistic stagger backwards just 
as he got the corpse on his should- 
er, and if Miss Djanel had yielded 
to the temptation to open her eyes, 
she would have looked upside down 
directly into the orchestra pit, over 
which her head was hanging. But 
good stager that she is, she didn’t 
quiver. The scene—and both sing- 
ers—received plenty of applause 
for realism, and Miss Djanel got 
a double round. My congratula- 
tions, too, adds your 
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By THoMAS ARCHER 
MONTREAL 
WO seasons of opera and a Mo- 
zart festival completed nine 
months of the heaviest series of mus- 
ical events ever known in Montreal. 
The list has included more than 160 
jates, comprising opera, ballet, con- 
‘erts and recitals. 

Outstanding from an _ educational 
ispect was the presentation of Mo- 
zart’s “Magic Flute” and “Cosi Fan 
Tutte” by Pauline Donalda’s Opera 
Guild. “Cosi Fan Tutte” was given 
by the Guild two years ago, but the 
two performances, on May 7 and 8, 
of “The Magic Flute”, were the first 
to be given of Mozart’s masterpiece 
in Canada. 

Sixteen of the 21 singing roles were 
taken by Montrealers, members of the 
Guild which also provided the chorus, 
the local symphony being engaged for 
the occasion. Joseph Urich, young 
American bass, made his first appear- 
ance on any stage in the role of 
Sa.astro. Leopold Simoneau, a Cana- 
dian, was the Tamino to Rose Dir- 
man’s Pamina. Andzia Kuzak sang the 
Queen of the Night. Jean Vallerand, 
a young Montreal conductor, directed 
the music of both operas. 

The unusual artistry of the produc- 
tion was due largely to the direction 
of Lothar Wallerstein, formerly of 
Salzburg. Mr. Wallerstein staged both 
operas in strictly 18th century style 
and achieved an astonishing degree of 
color and lightness. Other visiting 
singers for the two operas were Maria 
Starr, Floyd Worthington and Ben- 
jamin Cutler. 

The Montreal Festivals offered three 
nights of opera, “La Bohéme” on May 
29, “The Marriage of Figaro” on 
May 31, and “Carmen” on June 2. 
Mario Berini scored a great personal 
success as a substitute for Charles 
Kullman as Rodolfo. Jarmila No- 
votna was the distinguished Mimi and 
Christina Carroll and Martial Singher 
respectively Musetta and Marcello. In 
“The Marriage of Figaro” Eleanor 
Steber was the Countess; Margit 
Bokor, Susanna; Hugh Thompson, the 
Count; Nicola Moscona, Bartolo: 
Richard Manning, Basilio, and Lu- 
cielle Browning, Marcellina. A feature 
of the performance was the appearance 
of Claire Gagnier, the young Montreal 
lyric soprano, as Cherubino. 

The cast for “Carmen” was headed 
by Gladys Swarthout. Charles Kull- 
man was Don Jose. Christine Carroll 
was the Micaela and Martial Singher 
the Escamillo. Other singers in the 
company were Gerhard  Pechner, 
Thelma Votipka and George Cehanov- 
sky. Emile Cooper conducted all three 
operas. Herbert Graf was in charge 
of production. Chorus and orchestra 
were supplied locally. 

The Mozart festival was also given 
under the auspices of the Montreal 
Festivals and took place the first week 
in April, consisting of three concerts 
in the auditorium and chapel of Lovola 
College. Bernard Naylor conducted 
his Little Symphony of Montreal. 
giving symphonies and a_ concerto 
featuring Ross Pratt as solo Pianist 
as well as a performance by the Mon- 
treal Elgar Choir of the Coronation 
Mass. A performance of “Bastien and 
Bastienne” with marionettes was a 
novelty, 

The Casavant Society held its first 
festival with the organ as the central 
feature, Carl Weinrich of Princeton 
University being the guest artist. Two 
evenings were given, the first a recon- 
struction of an Easter Vespers as 
given at St. Thomas Church in Leip- 
zig in Bach’s time. Choral preludes 
were played by Mr. Weinrich and local 
choirs performed the chorales and the 
Easter Cantata. “Christ Lay in the 
Bonds of Death.” The second evening 
was devoted to a demonstration of 
Gregorian chant by the Choir of the 
Grand Seminary of Montreal. 
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Mozart Festival Is High Point of Montreal Season 





Osman Payne 


MONTREAL GUILD PRESENT “THE MAGIC FLUTE" 
Two Mozart Operas, “Cosi Fan Tutte" and “The Magic Flute", Were Given in 
Montreal on May 5, 7 and 8, Sponsored by the Opera Guild. Above, Participants in 
"The Magic Flute", Joseph Urich, Sarastro; Mrs. Sara Berne, Assistant to the 
President of the Guild; Floyd Worthington, Papageno; Lothar Wallerstein, Producer; 
Maria Starr, Papagena; Pauline Donalda, President of the Guild; Jean Vallerand, 
Conductor; Andzia Kuzak, the Queen of the Night; Rose Dirman, Pamina; Leopold 

Simoneau, Tamino; (Seated) Pierre Vidor, Monostatos 








Other events of the past month have 
included a week’s season at the St. 
Denis Theatre by the Monte Carlo 
Ballet Russe, a visit for two concerts 
at the St. Denis by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under Eugene Ormandy’s 
direction, and a performance of “The 
Messiah” at Notre Dame Church 
under the direction of Sir Thomas 
Beecham. 


Metropolitan Gives 


Chicago Series 


Seven Operas Are Heard 
in Spring Season of 
Visiting Troupe 


Cuicaco.—Lily Pons in Donizetti’s 
“Lucia” successfully inaugurated the 
brief Spring season of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera in the Opera House on 
April 30. In excellent voice, Miss Pons 
gave the part an interesting quality 
by the sincerity of her interpretation. 
Jan Peerce was an effective Edgardo, 
and the cast was further enlivened 
by the artistry of Leonard Warren, 
as Lord Ashton, and Nicola Moscona 
as Raymond. Others in the cast were 
Thelma Votipka, John Garris and 
Lodovico Olivero. Cesare Sodero con- 
ducted with spirit. 

On May 1, Helen Traubel made her 
only appearance of the engagement, as 
Elsa in Wagner’s “Lohengrin,” a part 
not eminently suited to her, but beau- 
tifully sung. Kerstin Thorborg was 
a compelling Ortrud. Kurt Baum was 
Lohengrin, Alexander Sved, Telra- 
mund, Hugh Thompson, the Herald, 
and Mr. Moscona, King Henry. Erich 
Leinsdorf’s conducting was sensitive. 

The magic of Bruno Walter’s con- 
ducting gave a glow to Mozart’s “Don 
Giovanni,” with Ezio Pinza in the 
title role dominating the performance 
with the mercurial quality of his per- 
formance. Eleanor Steber’s Donna 
Elvira was expertly sung. The 
richness of Zinka Milanov’s voice was 
expertly used as Donna Anna, and 
Nadine Conner was a pert, charming 
Zerlina. Salvatore Baccaloni gave 
lusty vitality to Leporello. Charles 
Kullman had dignity and vocal skill 
as Don Ottavio. Mr. Moscona’s Com- 
mendatore was awesome and Mark 
Harrell’s Masetto was handled with 
admirable ease. 

Patrice Munsel was exotic of voice 


and manner as the Queen in Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “The Golden Cockerel”, 
sung in English. Mack Harrell made 
much of the part of Czar Dodon and 
others in the cast included Hugh 
Thompson, John Gurney, Richard 
Manning, Margaret Harshaw, Thelma 
Votipka and Anthony Marlowe. Emil 
Cooper conducted with authority. 

Wagner’s “Meistersinger” was heard 
on May 4 with Paul Breisach con- 
ducting. The large cast included Her- 
bert Janssen as Sachs; Charles Kull- 
man as Walther; Eleanor Steber as 
Eva; Kerstin Thorborg as Magda- 
lene; Gerhard Pechner as_ Beck- 
messer; Emanuel List as Pogner; 
John Garris as David; and Mack 
Harrel as Kothner; with Anthony 
Marlowe, Richard Manning, Lodovico 
Oliviero, Emery Darcy, Hugh Thomp- 
son, Osie Hawkins, Lorenzo Alvary, 
John Gurney and Louis D’Angelo in 
other roles. The cast was excellent, 
the orchestra in fine shape and Mr. 
Breisach kept effective control over 
stage and pit. 

Two performances on May 5, 
“Norma” in the afternoon and “La 
Bohéme” in the evening, brought the 
engagement to a close. Zinka Milanov 
was splendid in “Norma,” and Jennie 
Tourel was an engaging Adalgisa. 
Frederick Jagel was the Pollione, and 
Nicola Moscona the Oroveso. Thelma 
Votipka and Alessio De Paolis made 
much of the small parts assigned them. 
Cesare Sodero was the conductor. 

Mr. Sodero also conducted the even- 
ing’s “Bohéme”, in which Licia Al- 


ENTREPRENEURS 


Abner J. Stilwell, 
Carl Nyquist and 
Fausto Cleva, the 
Men under Whom 
the Chicago Op- 
era Company Made 
Money for the First 
Time in Its History 






banese as Mimi had surpassing charm. 
Jan Peerce as Rodolfo sang with as- 
surance and ease. Mimi Benzell’s 
Musetta added sprightliness to the 
evening, with Virgilio Lazari, Fran- 
cesco Valentino, George Cehanovsky, 
Louis D’Angelo and Gerhard Pechner 
giving the required momentum to 
make the performance a skillful one. 
CHARLES QUINT 


Chicago Opera 


Announces Season 


Sixteen Works to Be 
Given — “Manon” Will 
Open Series 


Cuicaco.—At a meeting of the 
Board of Governors of the Chicago 
Opera Company, Fausto Cleva, gen- 
eral director, presented his plans for a 
six-week season opening on Oct. 
which met with full approval of the 
board. 

Fifteen operas have been chosen, 
with a sixteenth to be selected. Of 
these, eight are popular favorites car- 
ried over from last year, and the 
other seven, revivals. It is announced 
that 43 singers, conductors and direc- 
tors have been contracted for, with 
others to be selected later. 

Opening performance of the sea- 
son will be “Manon” with Bidu Sayao 
in the title role. Armand Tokatyan, 
John Brownlee, and Nicola Moscona 
will be included in the cast. 

Operas given last season to be re- 
peated are “Carmen”, “La Traviata”, 
“Rigoletto”, “Il Trovatore”, “Tosca”, 
“Pelléas et Mélisande”, “Aida” and 
“Faust”. Revivals will be “Manon”, 
“The Barber of Seville”, “The Mar- 
riage of Figaro”, “Parsifal”, “Caval- 
leria Rusticana”, “Pagliacci” and 
“Forza del Destino”. 

Artists already engaged are Bidu 
Sayao, Jarmila Novotna, Zinka Mila- 
nov, Josephine Antoine, Jeanette Mac- 
Donald, Elvira Helal, Inge Manski, 
Kerstin Thorborg, Bruna Castagna, 
Gladys Swarthout, Rosalind Nadell 
(debut), Doris Doe, Kurt Baum, Em- 
ery Darcy, Mario Berini, Nino Mar- 
tini, Armand Tokatyan, Frederick 
Jagel, John Brooks McCormack 
(debut), Alessio de Paolis, Lodovico 
Oliviero, Lawrence Tibbett, John 
Brownlee, Leonard Warren, Richard 
Bonelli, Martial Singher, Louis Sud- 
ler (debut), Wilfred Engelman, Ezio 
Pinza, Emanuel List, Nicola Moscona, 
Gerard Pechner, Virgilio Lazzari, 
Ralph Telasko. 

Four principal conductors announced 
are Bruno Walter, Eugene Goossens, 
George Szell, and Fausto Cleva, with 
one more conductor to be added in the 
near future. Three assistant conduc- 
tors are Leo Muller, Wolfgang Mar- 
tin and Alexander Aster. Konrad 
Neuger is chorus master, and Lothar 
Wallerstein, stage director. 

The company will give three per- 
formances in Milwaukee under the 





management of Maryaret Rice. 
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OLUMBIA UNIVERSITY ’S first 

annual Festival of Contemporary 
American Music, sponsored by the 
Alice M. Ditson Fund, got under way 
with a concert by the NBC Symphony, 
conducted by Howard Hanson, on the 
afternoon of May 12 with a program 
of four orchestral works not heard be- 
fore in concert in New York, Like 
the chamber music concerts that fol- 
lowed, this performance was given in 
the McMillin Academic Theatre on 
the University campus. 

Serge Koussevitzky, conductor of 
the Boston Symphony, prefaced the 
proceedings with some laudatory words 
for Dr. Hanson as conductor, com- 
poser and educator, and presented him 
with the 1945 Ditson Award to an 
American conductor. Then Dr. Han- 
son took up the baton to conduct David 
Diamond’s Rounds for Strings; his 
own Fourth Symphony, which won 
the Pulitzer Prize in 1943; Henry 
Brant’s Saxophone Concerto and 
Walter Piston’s Second Symphony 
which was commissioned by the Ditson 
Fund. 


Diamond’s Rounds, as might be 
guessed from the title, is a contra- 
puntal piece in three movements, fast, 
slow and fast. It is mostly lyrical and 
quite expressively so, especially in the 
first two movements. The subjects 
are set against each other in fairly 
traditional harmonic patterns and there 
is not much modernistic shock-tech- 
nique about any of it. 


Much»the same can be said of Dr. 
Hanson’s symphony which represents 
a memorial to the composer’s father 
and follows, in a literary way, the divi- 


Columbia University Offers First 
Festival of American Music 


sions of the Requiem Mass—Kyrie, 
Requiescat, Dies Irae and Lux Aeterna, 
It therefore is a sombre work full of 
dark, hard chord structures in the 
brass and constant sequential develop- 
ment in the strings and wood. While 
it may sound better than its basic ma- 
terial warrants, and while much of it 
comes straight out of the Romantic 
tradition of Tchaikovsky, Sibelius and 
Rachmaninoff, the fact remains that 
it does sound. And that is more than 
most contemporary composers Cap 
make their music do. It should be 
popular with the public. 

Walter Piston’s Symphony is less 
traditional, less epical in sweep and 
more personal. It is expertly contrived 
and appears serious and important. 
The second of its three movements is 
an Adagio and, as is the way with 
slow movements, it makes the quick- 
est appeal to the ear, what with its 
clarinet solo, muted strings and con- 
tinuous song style, con amore. 


Saxophone Concerto 


Brant’s Concerto sounded like some- 
thing Adolf Sax might have written 
today to demonstrate his invention be- 
fore a convention of instrument re- 
tailers. It puts the Alto Saxophone 
through all its paces, from burp 
tonguing to wah-wah, and explores the 
extremes of range. And in Sigurd 
Rascher it had a virtuoso capable of 
showing the thing off to the best ad- 
vantage. Musically, the work is un- 
distinguished, naive and about as har- 
moniously designed as a crazy-quilt. 
But we will wager that, by the time he 
finished with the piece, Mr. Brant got 
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. . And what was especially striking was that Fiora is 
EMINENTLY SUITED to her capacities and vice-versa. 
One looks forward, in fact, to her assumption of the 
role at the Metropolitan. . 
communications between herself and her listeners . . 


. . Lily Djanel was SPLENDID! HER SINGING WAS 
MOST SUPERB. Throughout a brilliant portrayal. 


. . Djanel abundantly proved her sterling musicianship 
and her acting abilities, her voice was in fine condition 
and well suited for the score. 
become one of her best interpretations. 


. . Within four days Djanel not only memorized her 
role, but sang it with a display of fine tonal quality 
and without a slip. 
. » To Lily Djanel should go a special order of merit. . . 
She was VOCALLY AND DRAMATICALLY OUT- 
she shone like a gemstone last evening, 
even surrounded by other operatic gemstones. 


Pers. Repr.: M. DE PACE, RKO BLDG., RADIO CITY, NEW YORK _19 


Lily DJANEL 


as “Fiora” in “Love of Three Kings” 
at DAYTON GRAND OPERA FESTIVAL, May 1945 


. She can effect surprising 


“Dayton Daily News" (Guest-critic) 


“Dayton Daily News" 


. « Fiora could easily 


“Cincinnati Times-Star" 


“Dayton Herald” 


“Dayton Journal" (Guest-critic) 
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Otto Luening Jean Carlton 
to know all there is to know about the 
Alto Sax. So did his listeners. 


“The Scarecrow” 


“The Scarecrow’, an opera in two 
acts by Normand Lockwood, first pre- 
sented on May 9 to 12, was repeated 
for the benefit of Festival attendants 
on May 14. The libretto based on 
Percy MacKaye’s famous play of the 
same title, was written by Dorothy 
Lockwood. Otto Luening was the mu- 
sical director and Milton Smith at- 
tended to the staging. 

The story, set in 17th Century New 
England, is a variant of the Faust 
theme. It concerns a_ scarecrow 
(turned man by Beelzebub at the be- 
hest of a vindictive female blacksmith) 
who is set to ensnare the heart of Jus- 
tice Merton’s beautiful daughter, but 
achieves true mortality through the 
love of the innocent girl and thus foils 
the wicked plot. 

The most interesting, and also the 
most successful, feature of the opera 
was the composer’s use of rapid alter- 
nation between song and speech. This 
device can be hopelessly awkward and 
confusing, but Mr. Lockwood made it 
come off smoothly and naturally, even 
when the break occurred in the very 
midst of a phrase. The physical con- 
ditions under which the performance 
was heard made it impossible for this 
reviewer to get any trustworthy im- 
pression of the work as a_ whole. 
Brander Matthews Hall is something 
less than the ideal operatic theatre. 
Its stage is so small that the actors all 
look and sound like clumsy giants, and 
this reviewer’s seat was so close to the 
footlights that he felt like a member 
of the orchestra. 

Allowing for these distortions, the 
work seemed dramatically mono- 
chrome. The score is angular and dry, 
and was played amateurishly by the 
orchestra. The occasional lyrical pas- 
sages for the principal singers failed to 
get off the ground for more than a few 
measures at a time and all of the sev- 
eral fine opportunities for effective en- 
semble numbers were fumbled. Yet 
it was evident that Mr. Lockwood has 
a professional grasp of opera tech- 
nique. With this experiment out of 
his system, he should now be able to 
go ahead to a more musically luxuri- 
ant and less self-conscious effort. 

Jean Cariton, in the role of the girl, 
Rachel Merton, made a deep impres- 
sion as a well-trained and sincere 
actress. Her voice, though of small 
caliber, was expertly controlled and 
pleasant to hear. Other leading parts 
were taken by Berthe Keresey, Wil- 
lard Cross, Robert Lande, Lloyd Lin- 
der and George Bakos. R. F. E. 


Bergsma Quartet Outstanding 


On the evening of May 12, the Wal- 
den String Quartet of Cleveland, 
Ohio, made its first New York ap- 
pearance, playing Robert Palmer’s 
Quartet No. 1; Robert Russell Ben- 
nett’s ‘Water Music” for string quar- 
tet; and William Bergsma’s Quar- 
tet No. 2. Quite the most enjoyable 
feature of this concert was the ad- 
mirable playing of the four instru- 


mentalists. The Walden Quartet is 
made up of Homer Schmitt and 
Bernard Goodman, violins; George 
Poinar, viola; and Robert Swenson, 
cello. All of them fine musicians, 

























Walden String Quartet 





Walter Piston 


Normand Lockwood 


they have that flawless coordination 
of technique and interpretative ap- 
proach which distinguishes a first-rate 
quartet from a second-rate one. And 
they played all three works with as 
much finish as if they had been work- 
ing on them for years. 

Mr. Bergsma’s quartet was the real- 
ly arresting music on the program. It 
is sensitively wrought and original in 
flavor. The scherzo is very charm- 
ing, with its flashes of tonal lumines- 
cence and tricky rhythms. Mr. 
Bergsma never wanders in the dreary 
wastes of improvisation, but com- 
poses coherently and to the point. One 
feels that this particular work is an 
experiment in timbres and harmonic 
effects, but it calls for rehearings. 

Both of the other quartets were dis- 
appointing. Mr. Palmer’s composi- 
tion seemed to be more the result of 
desperate resolve than of creative im- 
pulse. And Mr. Bennett’s ingenious 
little variations on the “Sailor’s Horn- 
pipe” were tossed off, according to the 
composer’s account, one day when he 
“stayed home from the ball game”. 
They sounded that way. 


Walden Players Impressive 


On the afternoon of May 13 the 
Walden Quartet was again heard in 
Frederick Jacobi’s Quartet No. 2; 
Robert McBride’s Quintet for oboe 
and string quartet; Alvin Etler’s “Six 
from Ohio” for oboe, violin, viola and 
cello; and Wallingford Riegger’s 
Quartet, written in the 12-tone idiom. 
Mr. Etler was the oboist. The most 
engaging work on this program was 
Mr. Riegger’s quartet, which one 
would like to hear again soon. There 
was no sense of vagueness or experi- 
mentation in this music; it made very 
good sense and it was genuinely ex- 
citing to listen to. The Jacobi quartet 
had nothing new or profound to say, 
but it is soundly written after the 
best models. Mr. McBride’s music 
is always lively and energetic, though 
this Quintet does not represent him 
at his best. And Mr. Etler’s “Six” 
did have an amusing rustic flavor, not 
without traces of strain. Once again, 
the Walden Quartet distinguished it- 
self. The audience at this concert, as 
well as the one at the concert on 
the previous evening, was cordial and 
obviously interested in the music. 


R. S. 
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San Francisco Hails 
Youthful Pianist 


Samuel Lipman, Only 
Ten Years Old, Creates 
Stir with Recital 


San Francisco.—The outstanding 
prodigy in San Francisco is now 
Samuel Lipman, 
aged 10, a pupil 
of Lev Shorr who 
first came into the 
limelight as the 
teacher of Heph- 
zibah Menuhin. A 
year ago Samuel 
made a profound 
impression upon 
the critics’ circle 
when he gave a 
first recital and 
practically had to 
stand to reach the 
pedals. This year 
he confirmed the 
impression that 
he is much more 
than just another boy prodigy. 

Jose Iturbi (who long since outgrew 
his prodigy days) had the movie as 
well as concert going crowd packed 
into the War Memorial Opera House 
when he gave his Easter Sunday con- 
cert there, and manager Paul Posz 
estimated 4,000 were turned away. 
Another “as usual” was John Charles 
Thomas on the California Concerts’ 
series. Ending its season in mid-April, 
the San Francisco String Quartet of- 
fered Schubert’s Quintet in C with 
Stanislas Bem as assisting cellist. 

Notable for the quality of the sing- 
ing and English diction was Gladys 
Swarthout’s recital for California 
Concerts Inc. in War Memorial Opera 
House April 15. Jacob Gimpel again 
proved an admirable pianist when he 
was heard in the home of Mrs. Marcus 
Koshland. On the less satisfactory side 
was the Russian Grand Opera and 
Ballet Association’s: performance of 
“The Sleeping Beauty”. Although the 
chief ballerina, Nina Youskevitch, was 
excellent, and her partner, Sydney 
Stambaugh, capable, the ensemble was 
unskilled. Maryory M. FISHER 





Samuel Lipman 


Pop Concerts 
Entertain Delegates 


San Francisco Symphony 
Plays for United Nations 
Representatives 


San Francisco.— Musical _ pro- 
grams for the delegates to the United 
Nations Conference have been too 
much on the “pop” side to give dele- 
gates any adequate picture of the 
musical aspects of the USA, but none 
can have any doubt about the interior 
decorating art as practised here by 
William Gladstone Merchant who 
converted the Civic Auditorium into a 
magnificent scene for the concerts by 
the San Francisco Symphony. 

Against a _ full-length stage-wide 
drop of white satin edged in dark 
blue, stood the flags of all the allied 
nations and the stage itself was em- 
banked with huge pink rhododenron 
plants in full bloom. The center sec- 
tion of auditorium floor was squared 
off into boxes for the delegates. The 
general public filled the rest of the 
available seating place which accom- 
modated about 6,000. 

Yehudi Menuhin was soloist for 
the first of the special concerts, with 
Vladimir Golschmann as guest con- 
ductor. The program comprised 
Berlioz’s “Roman Festival” Over- 
ture, Beethoven’s Violin Concerto and 
Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony. Mr. 
Menuhin added Saint-Saéns’s “Rondo 
Capriccioso” as an encore. 

The second concert, on May 4, was 
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conducted by Eugene Goossens and 


had Risé Stevens as soloist. Mr. 
Goossens conducted the Bach-Goos- 
sens Suite in G, Prokofieff’s “Class- 
ical” Symphony, Vaughan Williams 
“London” Symphony, Morton Gould's 
“American Salute” and _  Elgar’s 
“Pomp and Circumstance”. Miss 
Stevens contributed “Connais-tu le 
pays”, from “Mignon”, “Voi che 
Sapete” from “The Marriage of 
Figaro”, Tchaikovsky’s “None but the 
Lonely Heart’, Grieg’s “I Love 
Thee’ and Jerome Kern’s “The Song 
is You”. 

A week later came Lily Pons spec- 
tacularly bedecked in red and white 
and André Kostelanetz who offered a 
charming and charmingly played Bal- 
let Suite for “Cephale and Procris” 
by Grétry, Tchaikovsky's “Romeo and 
Juliet” and the Bennet symphonic 
version of Gershwin’s “Porgy and 
Bess”. Miss Pons did “Caro Nome”, 
“Una Voce Poco Fa”, the Bell Song 
from “Lakmé”’ and Rachmaninoff’s 
“Vocalise” after a quaintly accented 
version of “Lo, Here the Gentle 
Lark”, 

A fourth concert by the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony was cancelled when 
guest artists seemed unattainable. 

Maryory M. FISHER 


Beecham Conducts 
People’s Symphony 


Lady Beecham Is Solo- 
ist — Rubinstein Gives 
Recital 


San Francisco.—A 





“People’s 


‘Symphony” has been born of Benjamin 


Bufano’s efforts for 50 cent pop con- 
certs, with Nicholas Johnson as 
“angel” and Sir Thomas Beecham as 
conductor. Three concerts were 
given—May 10, 12 and 13, with lots of 
ballyhoo and to half a houseful. 

There was plenty of vim and vigor 
emanating from Sir Thomas and his 
baton, and while the first concert 
was not all that one could hope for 
even from a hastily organized orches- 
tra which had Los Angeles as well as 
San Francisco players, it did introduce 
a delightful Handel Suite from “The 
Great Elopment” and Delius’s Inter- 
mezzo from “Hassan”, along with 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, in- 
adequately done. 

Lady Betty Humby Beecham was 
soloist for the second concert which 
drew the best house of the three. She 
introduced Delius’s Piano Concerto in 
highly commedable fashion while Sir 
Thomas chose Virgil Thomson’s 
“Filling Station” Suite and Sibelius’s 
“En Saga” as novelties along with 
Berlioz’s “Roman Carnival’, Mozart’s 
“Haffner” Symphony and Chabrier’s 
“Espafia”. He had plenty of trouble 
with the Thomson suite, having to 
stop the orchestra and start over again 
and shout all too audibly at other 
times. Mischa Violin, concertmas- 
ter, played Mendelssohn’s Violin Con- 
certo on the third program which also 
included Elgar’s Serenade in E minor 
for Strings and Saint-Saéns’s “Om- 
phales’ Spinning Wheel”. 

Arthur Rubinstein, irked at the 
critics’ reaction to his program of 
last year, gave a concert without bene- 
fit of printed list for California Con- 
certs, Inc., and announced his own 
numbers as he played them. It was a 
better program than that of last year. 
The pianist was in fine form and 
Beethoven’s Sonata op. 31 No. 3, 
Liszt’s Sonata in B minor, and small 
numbers by Ravel, Debussy, Villa- 
Lobos and Chopin were enthusiasti- 
cally greeted by a near capacity house. 
That the boxes were empty was due 
to a Conference ruling—boxholders 
had to exchange their tickets for 
orchestra seats. 

The Conference has caused the post- 
ponement of the season of Russian 
Opera and the San Francisco Ballet. 


M. M. F. 
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Bruno Walter, voted the outstand- 
ing opera conductor in Musical 
America’s recent radio poll. 





NE OF THE things we'd like to do at the 

American Broadcasting Company is give our 
listening audience the dest that there is in every field of 
radio entertainment. This is a great policy if—and 
only if—we successfully put it into practice. 


That’s why the result of Musical America’s recent 
radio poll was music to our ears. Over 500 of the 
leading music editors and critics from coast to coast 
and Canada picked five of our musical programs and 
people as outstanding in their fields. They said: 


BRUNO WALTER, conductor of the Metropolitan Opera Association, was the best of all opera conductors. 
THE BOSTON SYMPHONY, under the direction of Dr. Serge Koussevitsky, was tied for first place as 


the finest symphony orchestra. 


“DIE MEISTERSINGER,” presented by the Metropolitan Opera, was the best performance of opera. 
MILTON CROSS was the outstanding announcer-commentator. 
METROPOLITAN OPERA, U.S.A., presented by the Metropolitan Opera Guild, was the best program 


~ of operatic character. 


We have always been deeply conscious of the 
importance of music in the lives of all people as a 
means of entertainment and relaxation. That is why 
we have been trying to do a complete job in bringing 
our listeners the best in-music: everything from the rich 
classical to jive—everything from “Die Meistersinger” 
to our Saturday Senior Swing. 


We are proud that it was an ‘‘American’’ Network 
program that gave a host of talented singers the op- 
portunity to compete for the highest goal in grand 
opera: the Metropolitan. A large number of the most 
brilliant stars in the ‘‘Met”’ today were ‘‘discovered”’ 
on Metropolitan Opera Presents (formerly Metro- 
politan Auditions of the Air). 


We also know that there are radio listeners who, 
while not regular opera followers, do enjoy many 


of the beautiful arias as sung by opera stars. So in 
addition to the broadcasts direct from the 
Metropolitan stage on Saturday afternoons, we have 
been giving our listeners the chance to hear their 
favorite singers on a special weekly evening program 
— Metropolitan Opera, U. S. A. 


Saludos Amigos is a program presented in coopera- 
tion with the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
and features outstanding guest conductors of both 
continents. It regularly gives ‘‘American’’ listeners a 
better appreciation of Latin-American music and a 
better understanding of Latin-American way of life. 


One of the four greatest conductors—Sir Thomas 
Beecham—was represented to our listeners through 
our new Saturday Symphony, a series that makes 
it possible for many to enjoy the outstanding— 
but lesser known—works in the field of 


Finale of ‘‘ Die Meistersinger,’’ chosen 
by music critics as the finest Metro- 
politan Opera broadcast this season. 


500 experts 
... and it 
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symphonic literature. In this series we are also 
presenting such prominent guest conductors as 
Nicolai Berezowsky, Max Gobberman and Anatol 
Dorati. This summer we are taking our listeners to 
Tanglewood, in the Berkshires, for one of the top 
eents of the musical season: The Bach-Mozart 
Festival under the direction of the noted conductor, 
Dr. Serge Koussevitsky. And to round out the classi- 
cal musical fare that we give our listeners, we bring 
them still another type of musical entertainment: 
The Coffee Concert, featuring Sylvia Marlowe, one 
of America’s finest harpsichordists, in a program 
of 17th and 18th Century music. 


Our obligation to give the public the best in music 
is not limited to the classics. In the semi-classical 
field, we are currently broadcasting the famed Boston 
“Pops” every Saturday night. We’ve also given our 
listeners Gilbert & Sullivan operettas. And when it 
comes to popular music, we have on our staff the man 
who has done more for this type of music than anyone 
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was music to our ears. 


else—Paul Whiteman. Also Nathan Van Cleave, na- 
tionally famous for his distinctive arrangements of 
popular music. 


Here again—in popular music—we have brought 
our listeners a variety of top personalities and 
programs.Guy Lombardo, Duke Ellington,Sammy Kaye, 
Kay Armen, The Andrews Sisters, Saturday Senior 
Swing, Philco Summer Series, Andy Russell and The 
Ford Early American Music—these are only some of 
popular music programs on the “American” Network. 

* * * 
Yes, we do think that we are doing a pretty good job 
in the field of music. And we were extremely pleased to 
have Musical America, in telling us about the awards 
say: “The American Broadcasting Company has won 
five first places in the various groups of our second 
annual radio poll from over s0o radio and music 
editors fromcoast tocoast and Canada. Incidentally, you 
topallether networks in the number of first places won.” 
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OWI and the Selling 


of the American Idea 


HE Office of War Information, of 

which Elmer Davis is director, has been 
under attack both in the Congress and in the 
press as an out-worn and discredited agency 
whose usefulness, if any, came to an end on 
V-E Day. Accusations ranging from boon- 
doggling to censorship and coloration of 
news emanating from the United States 
have been leveled at the agency and the 
New York World-Telegram has suggested 
that it be given just enough money to wind 
up its affairs and dissolve itself. Commit- 
tee hearings on its projected budget of 
$42,000,000 for the coming fiscal year have 
already been held and the fate of the 
agency probably will have been sealed by 
the time this is printed. 

Whether the OWI is permitted to con- 
tinue or whether the Congress decides to 
cut its bureaucratic throat, we feel that a 
protest is in order against the kind of think- 
ing that has been behind the objections to 
its continuance. The purpose of the OWI, 
for better or for worse, was to function as 
a propaganda instrument for the American 
Idea among the enemy and among the con- 
quered countries. The point was to sell 
American political philosophy, American 
ideals of freedom and American culture. 


To people who see no farther than the 
end of their nose, the fact that there are 
no more enemies and no more conquered 
countries in Europe means that there is no 
further need for selling the American Idea. 
Nothing could be more remote from the 
truth. Does anyone imagine that the mere 
cessation of hostilities means that the United 
States is now automatically understood and 
beloved by all the nations of the world, or 
even by those whom we counted among our 
allies during the war? If he does, he is 
more naive and ill-informed than anybody 
has a right to be in an age of realism such 
as the one in which we are now living. 


S usual, other countries are far cannier 

in these matters than we are. England 
has lately announced the continuance of its 
information service, but geared now to 
peacetime considerations. It goes without 
saying that the Russian propaganda ma- 
chine, probably the most elaborate and effi- 
ciently managed of any, will function at top 
speed in every part of the world where Rus- 
sian policy finds it desirable to make friends. 
Other countries, with varying degrees of 
emphasis, will do the same. Only America 
will retire into its shell and hope that si- 
lence may prove to be golden. 

The main objection of OWI critics, es- 
pecially the World-Telegram, seems to be 
that the agency threatens to poach on pri- 
vate preserves, especially where the publi- 
cation of magazines and newspapers is con- 
cerned, and that the field properly belongs 
to private enterprise. This would be all 
right if private enterprise were in a posi- 
tion to do the job, if it wished to do it and 
if its efforts could be channelized in a way 
to make them effective. At present, Ameri- 
can publications mean practically nothing 
as media of international propaganda for 
the simple reason that they are printed in 
the English language and not many Hun- 
garians, or Italians, or Germans, or French- 
men, or Chinese, or Norwegians, or Span- 
iards, or Japanese read English. 

The World-Telegram, with unaccustomed 
stupidity, scoffed particularly at the OWI 
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music program, intimating that any idea 
that mere music could be of significance in 
the peace program was something like the 
height of folly. The narrowness of this view 
can only be set down to pardonable ignor- 
ance of music’s psychological impact and 
its usefulness as a common denominator 
among otherwise dissimilar peoples, and to 
less pardonable ignorance of the cultural 
background and the emotional and intellec- 
tual susceptibility to music of peoples to 
whom music and art, generally, are more in- 
digenous than they have yet become to the 
average American. 


BJECTION, too, has been based on 
the allegation that OWI has shown a 
tendency to slant its releases along party 
lines, that is, New Deal lines, rather than 
to content itself with factual reporting of 
the American scene. If this is so, it is, of 
course, reprehensible. Indeed, we should be 
the last to contend that OWI has won any 
“E” awards for policy and we certainly 
hold no brief for individuals, as individuals, 
who have directed its operations. But we 
do say that faulty administration is no rea- 
son for chucking a worthy enterprise over- 
board. And we say further that it is time 
America assimilated a little more of the real- 
ism and world-wisdom being deployed as 
tools of practical politics by its more vigilant 
neighbors. 
Continuance of the OWI, after a thor- 
ough overhauling, would be one step in the 
right direction. 


Deficits 


HE first page of this issue carries two 

stories which will sound discouraging 
to some people but will represent merely 
“business as usual” to others. They both 
concern deficits. One informs us that the 
17 major symphony orchestras in this coun- 
try, and one in ‘Toronto, ran up a combined 
deficit of $1,730,950, during the past season, 
according to findings at the annual meeting 
of symphony orchestra managers in Phila- 
delphia. One orchestra broke even, but we 
are not told which orchestra that was. 

The other story gives the financial pic- 
ture of the New York City Center. There 
the City Symphony and the City Center 
Opera Company managed between them to 
go into the red to the tune of $35,908. 
This was a deficit incurred in spite of a 
profit of nearly $64,000 on the Center’s the- 
atrical attractions, including ‘Harriet’, 
“The Cherry Orchard”, “Little Women”, 
and “You Can’t Take It With You”; the 
operettas, “The Merry Widow” and “La 
Vie Parisienne”, and miscellaneous special 
attractions. 

There was virtually no question of box 
office takings in any of these operational 
losses. Attendance figures have been at an 
unprecedented high level this year and ca- 
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Handy & Boesser 


Marjorie Lawrence Receives the Seventh Annual 

Recognition Award of the Essex County New 

Jersey Symphony Society from Mrs. P. O. Griffith, 

President. The Citation Was in Recognition of the 

Artist's Tour of 50,000 Miles to Entertain Men in 
the Armed Forces. 
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pacity audiences have been the rule rather 
than the exception. So we are face to face 
once more with the simple fact that large 
musical enterprises do not, and cannot, pay 
their way. Mayor LaGuardia, in his best 
arbitrary manner, declares that “conductors 
have got to come down to earth.” Pointing 
out that the addition of five men to an or- 
chestra can make the difference between 
breaking even and losing money, he con- 
cludes that 65 men make a perfectly good 
orchestra. 


XPEDIENT as the mayor’s solution 

may be, it is reverse thinking, artistic- 
ally. It is making the last to fit the shoe, 
rather than the shoe to fit the last. It is 
like omitting the smile from the Mona Lisa 
because it would call for deficit financing 
to get it painted. By this reasoning, if an 
orchestra of 65 is more satisfactory to the 
bookkeeper than an orchestra of 90, then 
one of 35 would be even better, and no or- 
chestra at all would be better still. But the 
Mayor is on the right track when he says 
“the people in our country must be trained 
to pay for their music as they pay for their 
groceries.” 

Some might wish to substitute “taxes” 
for “groceries” in this connection, but the 
fact remains that some mass method of pay- 
ing the piper needs to be devised. Unless, 
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Musica Am ERICANA 


UGURING well for future American-Soviet 
relations is a letter received by Mischa 
Elman from Dimitri Shostakovich. “This is my 
first attempt at writing a letter in English,” 
penned the Russian composer. The letter, Mr. 
Elman reports, has nary a flaw... . / Another 
letter of A-1 significance, “from the president 
of the United States to Yehudi Menuhin, Greet- 
ings ...,” will not affect the 90-day grant pre- 
viously given the violinist to return to Europe 
for a concert tour, Menuhin, who has already 
journeyed three times to play for soldiers in 
Europe, recently left for Great Britain. Follow- 
ing appearances there he will play in Prague, 

Amsterdam and Rome. 

“Memphis Blues” and music of the kind is not 
necessarily the first choice of al! Pullman 
porters. When Joseph Schuster was returning 
from St. Joseph, Missouri, recently, he was pass- 
ing the time with a little practice. Presently 
a knock sounded on the door of his compart- 
ment. “May I come. in and listen, sir,” asked a 
porter? “The corridor is so full of people that 
I can’t work anyway.” The ceilist immediately 
invited the chap in and asked what he wanted 
to hear. “Saint-Saéns’s ‘Swan’”, replied his 
dusky guest, “It’s my favorite piece.” 

Kurt Baum, who will sing in opera festivals 
in both Mexico City and Rio de Janiero this 
Summer, has become a full-fledged American 
citizen. .. . The same status has been gained by 
Erica Morini, violinist. Miss Morini will be fea- 
tured with the Chicago Symphony at Ravinia 
under Massimo Freccia during July. . . . The 
audience attending the V-E Day celebration in 
New York’s Central Park was treated to a first 
performance on Nathan Milstein’s new Stradi- 
varius, “Monasterio”. The violinist had acquired 
the instrument some weeks before, but vowed 
he would not play it in public until the day of 
Victory arrived. 

Some kind of special “E” might well be 
awarded to Igor Gorin, who sang in New York 
on V-E Day, for the Seventh War Loan and at 
the “I Am an American” festivities, despite a 
jammed radio and concert schedule. A short 
time ago Mr. Gorin returned from a concert 
tour on the West Coast to sing Figaro in the 
Newark production of “The Barber of Seville.” 

. Josephine Antoine has been awarded the 
Treasury Citation “for distinguished services 
rendered in behalf of the War Finance Pro- 
gram.” Miss Antoine has sung to audiences 
numbering from a few thousand to half a mil- 
lion at bond and patriotic rallies at which up- 
wards from $50,000,000 has been raised. The so- 
prano has chalked up a total of 40,000 miles of 
flying in this country and Canada to make her 
appearances. 

Oscar Wagner, dean of the Juilliard Graduate 
School, was awarded an honorary degree of 
Doctor of Music at the 68th annual commence- 
ment exercises of the "*'ludelphia Conserva- 
tory. ... Bennett College in Greensboro, North 
Carolina, has conferred the same honor on 
Dorothy Maynor... . Still another recipient of 
the title of Doctor was composer Paul Hinde- 
mith who received the degree from the Phila- 
delphia Musical Academy. 

Benefit performances of various kinds have 
been claiming the services of several well known 
artists. ... Kenneth Spencer, bass, who won the 
$2,200 Julius Rosenwald Fund for further study, 
sang at an entertainment in Hartford for the 
benefit of the Warm Springs Foundation. .. . 
Ellabelle Davis and Jan Peerce sang in behalf 
of New Rochelle’s Interracial Committee in the 
city’s high school auditorium late in May... 
Marcel Hubert has appeared with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra for the B’rith Sholom National 
Activities Committee. 

Fifteen engagements at the Hollywood Can- 
teen have been played by the piano team of 
Bartlett and Robertson who have been playing 
for servicemen all over the country from Bir- 
mingham to Long Beach, The pianists plan to 
spend their vacation playing exclusively for men 
in hospitals and bases on the West Coast... . 
The Summer calendar for Mimi Benzell includes 
appearances in “Carmen” and “La Bohéme” at 
the New York Stadium, and a two week stay in 
St. Louis where she will sing in “The Fortune 
Teller” and “Sari”. 

Ellen Ballon, pianist, will be the only soloist 
to appear with Sir Thomas Beecham during his 
Rochester series next season. Miss Ballon will 
play Chopin’s Concerto in F minor. ... Anne 


Brown has left for the wide open spaces of 
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The Premiere of Frank Patterson's Opera, 


"The Echo", 


Was a Feature of The Federation of Music 


Clubs’ Biennial in Portland, Ore., in 1925. The Above Sketches Were Drawn by Milton W. Werschkul 


Where Did It Go To? 

Busoni’s posthumous opera, “Dr. Faust” had 
its premiere at the Dresden Staatsoper re- 
cently under the leadership of Fritz Busch. 

— 1925 — 


A Birthday 
Messrs. Steinway and Sons announced the 
opening of the New Steinway Hall in Wes 
57th Street early this week. The era of the 
old Steinway Hall in 14th Street has passed. 
It was dedicated in 1866 and will be demolished 
this year. 
Texas for a series of concerts in San Antonio, 
Austin, Houston, Dallas, Fort Worth and Waco. 
For the fifth consecutive year Stanley 
Chapple will conduct all Summer concerts for 
the St. Louis Little Symphony. Angna 
Enters’s book, “Silly Girl, a Portrait of Per- 
sonal Remembrances”, has been bought by 
MGM for production by Joseph Pasternak. This 
is the third story by Miss Enters which MGM 
has purchased in the past two years. The other 
stories were “Lost Angel” and “Tenth Avenue 
Angel”. The dancer is now engaged in writing 
her fourth book for Houghton Mifflin. 
Harry O. MARLATT 
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There Is Something in It 

“I have let myself get fat because I have 
sense’, declares Luisa Tetrazzini. “Of course 
if I were thin, I should be more realistic as the 
consumptive Violetta. But then, if I were 17, 
! should be more realistic as Rosina. I’m glad 
[I’m fat!” 

— 1925 — 


What Would They Do Now? 
Modern Music Is Hissed at Second Prague 
Festival. Daring Innovations Outrage Hearers 
but Little of Outstanding Merit is Heard. 
— 1925 — 


Historians, Take Notice! 

World’s oldest music has been unearthed in 
Assur in Asia Minor. It is said to date back 
to the second Century B. C., and is preserved 
in cuneiform on clay plates. 


— 1925 — 





Deficits 
(Continued from page 16) 


of course, one agrees with the person who 
remarked recently that the guarantor meth- 
od of financing is eminently just and proper, 
protecting both music and public. It is only 
right, he contended, that the bill should go 
to the consumer, not to the whole public? 
just like any other bill. And, by the same 
token, the policies and operations of a musi- 
cal enterprise should be exclusively in the 
hands of its guarantors who are sufficient- 
ly interested in it to spend money on it, 
and not in the hands of some political 
flunkey who might have no interest in any- 
thing but his job. 

The subject is wide open for suggestions. 
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Dash Conducts 
Bach Festival 


Philadelphia Hails 
Seventh Annual Event at 
Academy of Music 


PHILADELPHIA.—The seventh annual 
Philadelphia Bach Festival at the 
Academy of Music on May 25 and 26 
attracted capacity audiences and stood 
out as the most ambitious and success- 
ful undertaking of the Society since 
the start of the festivals in 1939. This 
year marked the first time that the 
series took place in the Academy of 
Music with its more than 3,000 seats 
and with choral and orchestral forces 
in proportion. 

Formerly the festivals were held in 
St. James’s P. E. Church, the capacity 
of which was about 1,000 when 
crowded. The change to the Academy 
represented a departure with many 
financial risks but the artistic results 
and the box office returns demonstrated 
that the courage and enterprise of 
those who had faith in the support of 
a large public for Bach’s music were 


justified. James Allan Dash, musical 
director; James P. Hopkinson, execu- 
time manager, and their associates 


strove hard to put the festival over in 
a big way, these associates including 
the members of ‘the Bach Festival 
Chorus and others determined to give 
the city a really notable series. 

Mr. Dash, the able conductor of the 
festivals since their inception, prepared 
the programs with great thoroughness 
and secured the musical resources nec- 
essary for superior standards both in 
the technical and interpretative realms. 

On May 26 the “Saint Matthew” 
Passion was given in its entirety. 
Soloists were Mack Harrell, William 
Hain, Rose Dirman, Lillian Knowles, 
Robert Grooters and Frank Pursell. 
The Festival Chorus of nearly 250 
voices sang the choral sections and the 


Boys Choir of “Old” St. Peter’s 
Church the ripieno in the opening 
chorus. The large double orchestra 
consisted of Philadelphia Orchestra 


musicians and the various obbligati 
had admirable treatments by William 
Kincaid, flute; Marcel Tabuteau, oboe ; 
John Minsker, English horn; Samuel 
Mayes, cello, and Henry Schmidt and 





PARTICIPANTS IN THE PHILADELPHIA BACH FESTIVAL 


(From the Left) Marcel Tabuteau, Oboe; James Allan 
Dash, Conductor; Yella Pessl, Harpsichordist; James 
Hopkinson, Manager 


The choral offerings at the opening 
concert on May 25 by the University 
of Pennsylvania Women’s Chorus of 
80 singers, trained by Robert H. El- 
more, were “Suscepit Israel” from the 
“Magnificat”; “O’er Death No Man 
Could Prevail” from Cantata No. 4; 
“Christ Lay in Death’s Dark Prison”, 
and “We Hasten With Diligent Foot- 
steps” from Cantata No. 78. This 
group in association with the Festival 
Chorus “made the rafters ring” in the 


Soloists for the “Saint Matthew Passion" (From the 
Left) Mack Harrell, Lilian Knowles, Frank Pursell, Rose 


Dirman, Mr. Dash, William Hain 


rousing and brilliant “May You Ever 
Prosper” from Cantata No. 207. 
Attractive instrumental fare directed 
by Mr. Dash provided the Suite in D; 
the Second Brandenburg Concerto 
with Mr. Kincaid, Mr. ‘Tabuteau, 
Alexander Hilsberg and Samuel 
Krauss as the principal soloists; the 
Fifth Brandenburg Concerto, with 
Miss Pessl, Mr. Hilsberg and Mr. 
Kincaid as the soloists, and a Sonata 
in E flat for flute and harpsichord, 
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La Scala Company 
Presents ‘Butterfly’ 


“Favorita” Revival Is 
Given—Enlarged Season 
for 1945-46 


PHILADELPHIA. — Things proceeded 
smoothly when the Philadelphia La- 
Scala Opera Company presented Puc- 
cini’s “Madame Butterfly” at the 
Academy of Music on May 16 under 
Giuseppe Bamboschek’s direction. An 
enthusiastic greeting marked the re- 
turn of the opera to the repertoire 
here. 

The title role was sung by Elda 
Ercole and the part of Pinkerton fell 
to Nino Martini. Both artists scored 


Mildred Ippolito, Francesco Curci, 
Paul Dennis, Ralph Telasko, Wilfred 
Engleman, Irene Jacoby and Marie 
Dougherty. 

Reported as the first Philadelphia 
production in nearly 40 years, Doni- 
zetti’s “La Favorita” was given on 
May 23 and enthusiastically accepted 
by a large audience. Now that they 
have revived the piece, the LaScala 
group doubtless will keep it on the 
roster and give audiences the oppor- 
tunity to become better acquainted 
with it. 

The present performance afforded 
much to admire. Giuseppe Bambo- 
schek accomplished a topnotch job as 
conductor and the orchestral score, 
which is full of interesting and strik- 
ing passages and notable instrumental 
and harmonic devices, benefited by an 
excellent reading. 





David Madison, violins. Yella Pessl and took numerous curtain calls. The title role had a compelling in- 
was at the harpsichord and Mary Francesco Valentino pleased as_ terpreter in Bruna Castagna. Her 
Crowley of the Curtis Institute of Sharpless. Lillian Marchetti sang singing and acting were of an excep- 
Music at the organ. Suzuki. Others in the cast were tional order and she bowed to tumul- 
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THE JULIUS HARTT SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


MOSHE PARANOY, Director 


SIX SCHOLARSHIPS 
Of $500.00 each, donated by Alfred C. Fuller 





2 IN OPERA 
Instruction with 
FRIEDRICH SCHORR 
Stage Training with 
s DR. ELEMER NAGY 








2 IN PIANO 
Instruction with 
MOSHE PARANOV 
Coaching with 
DR. HAROLD BAUER 











ADDRESS ALL INQUIRIES TO THE 
SCHOLARSHIP COMMITTEE 
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Courses of Study Leading to the Degree, Bachelor of Music 
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Instruction with 
RUBIN SEGAL 
Coaching with 

RICHARD BURGIN 
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HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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by Mr. Dash. 


played by Miss Pessl and Mr. Kincaid. 
Plans for the 1946 two-day festival, 
to be held at the Academy. of Music, 
envisage a performance of the Mass in 
B minor and several church cantatas. 
In addition the Philadelphia Bach Fes- 
tival Society will present, during the 
1945-46 season, a number of other con- 
certs including productions of Mo- 
zart’s “Requiem” and Haydn’s “Crea- 
tion”. All of these will be conducted 
WituraM E. SMITH 


Hecensereaanaerane ' renee 


tuous applause after a stirring delivery 
of the famous “O mio Fernando.” 
Franco Perulli who replaced Bruno 
Landi as Fernando, scored a success. 
His vocal and histrionic accomplish- 
ments proved very satisfactory. Nota- 
ble too was Alexander Sved’s charac- 
terization as King Alfonso XI. The 
part seemed congenial to his artistry 
and he enacted it accordingly. As 
Baldassare, Father Superior of the 
Monastery of Santiago de Compostela, 
Nino Ruisi furnished one of the best 


portrayals in his career here. Others 
were: Mildred Ippolito, Inez, and 
Francesco Curci, Don Gaspar, the 


King’s Minister. 

William Sena and his Corps de Bal- 
let “went to town” in their part of the 
show and received a “big hand” for 
their efforts. Mr. Sena and his aggre- 
gation appeared in the second act in a 
series of seven “Divertissements” that 
had plenty of color and choreographic 
variety. The ballet was one of the 
most elaborate yet incorporated in any 
LaScala production here. 

An announcement by Mrs. Walter 
A. Knerr, president, and Francesco 
Pelosi, general manager and artistic 
director, heralds 12 subscription per- 
formances and three special matinees 
at the Academy of Music for the 1945- 
46 season. WituraM E. Smit 


Varied Attractions 


Enliven Season 
Dyer-Bennett Appears in Phila- 
delphia—Brahms Cycle Is Com- 
pleted 


PHILADELPHIA. — The artistry of 
Richard Dyer-Bennett captivated an 
audience at the Academy of Music 
on May 12 and revealed the charm and 
beauty to be found in English and 
American folk songs and ballads. The 
singer’s style and personality marked 
him as distinctive in his field and the 
songs on his program were admirably 
selected. 

The Philadelphia Musical Academy’s 
Brahms Cycle at Ethical Society 
Auditorium closed on May 11. The 
program and performance satisfied 
greatly and represented a worthy 
valedictory for one of the season’s 
notable series. Joseph Schwarz and 


(Continued on page 26) 
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USO Troopers Complete Extensive Tour 


Of South Pacifie Circuit 


Jubilant G.L.’s Greet Art- 
ists in Bougainville—En- 
tertainers Encounter Jap 
Fighter Planes and Jack 
Benny with a Violin 


By Harry O. MArRLAtTT 


HE most distinctive character- 

I istic of that tropical paradise 

of New Caledonia is mud! The 
breezes — the flowers—the winsome 
native girls, all of whom closely re- 
semble Dorothy Lamour, are strictly 
ersatz products of Hollywood. Or at 
least that was the impression of 
Stephan Hero, violinist, and his fel- 
low USO entertainers who stopped 
there on the first leg of their most re- 
cent Pacific tour. 

Members of the troop who jour- 
neyed to the mud be-splattered island 
were Agnes Davis, soprano; Margue- 
ritte Jacknow, dancer; Rand Smith, 
baritone; Henry Jackson, pianist, and 
Hero with his violin. The tour, 
which was to last from June, 1944, 
to March of this year, started out 
from San Francisco. For weeks prior 


to their departure the town was 
wrapped in a perpetual, soupy fog 
which was extremely unusual, they 


were assured by the local Chamber of 
Commerce. 

After a short stay in New Cale- 
donia where it was so cold that Hero 
had to warm his hands with an elec- 
tric light bulb before each perform- 
ance, the troop left for Bougainville. 
Here they received the unique wel- 
come of their entire tour. Many of 
the soldiers there had not seen a white 
woman for over two years. 

Before their official arrival had 
been announced, the performers were 
invited to make a tour of the area in 
a_ half-track. 


| “Lookit—Girls!” 


“On the way we went by a lad who 
was seated in a jeep, reading a letter. 
He glanced at the passing half-track 
and went back to his letter when it 
suddenly dawned on. him that he was 
seeing two American girls. He looked 
up again in a daze, his expression 
changing from disbelief to delight. 
Then he started to shout and wave like 
a maniac. Another chap, whose tent was 
located on a hillside, was so excited 
that he fell out of his cot and rolled 
down the hill, still cheering,” recounts 
Hero. 

There existed something so human 
in the men’s desire just to speak and 
associate with the girls that they glad- 


ly accepted innumerable invitations to 
eat with the boys. The tent occupied 
by Smith, Jackson and Hero “was ex- 
actly like Grand Central Station,” ac- 
cording to the violinist. “Men were 
always coming in and out to gossip 
about home and show us pictures of 
their families, especially of their babies 
—in some cases they’d never seen them. 
If our quarters had been inspected we 
wouldn’t have got very far!” 

Working hours of the outfit lasted 
from eight in the morning until long 
past midnight. Every unit on the 
island was covered during a month. 
Thirty-nine regular concerts were 
given in addition to appearances in 
the chapel and hospital wards. 


Benny Had to Fiddle 


Jack Benny, who happened to be 
on the same island for a_ while, 
dropped around to take in their show 
one evening. At the end of the pro- 
gram he appeared on the stage to an- 
nounce how much he had enjoyed the 
concert and mentioned that the vio- 
linist had done a swell job, really 
great, but there was a point or two he 
might be able to suggest if he had a 
violin. So out came a fiddle and the 
G.I. audience saw another show which 
demonstrated conclusively how not to 
play a violin. After this second pro- 
gram Benny invited Hero to appear 
as guest on his radio show when they 
had returned to the States. 

Hero had acted with foresight when 
he took two violins on the tour. The 
one carried as a spare had fallen 
apart completely from the heat and 
dampness a few days before he left 
Bougainville. Some Seabees put it 
back together again with airplane 
glue, but he was advised not to use 
it for a month or more. 

But further violin trouble was in 
the offing. 

“My last show in Bougainville al- 
most ended in a catastrophe,” Hero 
reported. “Just as I received my cue 
to go on the stage my one remaining 
violin broke. The gut in the tailpiece 
cut the wood in two places. Our 
Special Service officer rushed off and 
soon returned with a $37.00 G.I. fid- 
dle, complete with case, bow and all 
the rest. The men were _ highly 
amused and so was I, although I 
confess I’ve seen and heard better in- 
struments in novelty shops.” 

After Bougainville the unit visited 
the St. Matthias Islands, New Georgia, 
the Russells, Guadacanal, Tulagi, New 
Hebrides and New Zealand. Within 
a short time they were seasoned 
travelers and hopping from one place 
to another in bouncing bombers with 
little discomfort. By then the men were 
accustomed to shaving in helmets, 





BRONZE STAR 
TO COL. BROWN 


Lieut. Col. Walter P. 
Brown, Chief Intelli- 
gence Officer for the 
Air Service Com- 
mand in Italy, Is 
Congratulated by 
Brig. Gen. Lyman P. 
Whitten of the AAF 
Service Command in 
the Mediterranean 
Theatre, on Receiv- 
ing the Bronze Star 
Medal for Research 
Work during Early 
Days of the North 
African Campaign. 
Col. Brown Was As- 
sociated with Colum- 
bia Concerts Inc., 
Before the War 


June, 1945 











At the Marinship Base in San Francisco the Unit Performs at a Bond Rally Before 
Leaving for the Islands. From the Left, Stephan Hero, Violinist; Henry Jackson, 
Pianist; Agnes Davis, Soprano; Margueritte Jacknow, Dancer; Leonard Remell, 


and Rand Smith, Baritone 


bathing in streams and showering 
under 50 gallon gasoline drums. 

They accepted as a matter of rou- 
tine the daily round of pills—the 
atabrine which dyes the skin a high 
yellow, the salt tablets and the end- 
less vitamins which followed every 
meal. They ceased to be amazed 
when they woke up after “sack duty” 
to find that they were sharing their 
tents with centipedes, nomadic cat- 
tle, land crabs, or even scorpions. 

Although the entertainers were 
close enough to the various fronts to 
give shows for units just returning, 
or just going into combat, they had 
very few close brushes with the Jap- 
anese. At Bougainville, Hero reports 
that it was thought that some enemy 
soldiers actually sat high up in the 
trees to match the shows as they were 
being given. As the troop was flying 
from Emirau to Green Island with 
General Griswold an enemy plane fired 
on them several times, but fortunately 
he was a bad shot. An enemy air raid 
came close to breaking up one show 
on Bougainville. Hero remembers 
the finesse he lent to Ave Maria, play- 
ing it while ack-ack’s were firing a 
few feet behind the stage. 

The G. I. audiences on the islands 
were of the kind that musicians dream 
about in ordinary times. Although 


rain poured down most of the time, 
thousands of men would sit through a 
concert, wildly demanding encores, 
despite the weather. When the com- 
pany would travel from one stop to 
another on an island, the boys would 
follow, whenever possible, in trucks, 
jeeps, command cars, and whatever 
they could dig up at the moment. 
Some G. I.’s boasted having seen the 
show 23 times. 

Jap trophies, often collected under 
fire with great personal dangers, were 
showered upon the artists who re- 
turned the favor by griping with the 
boys about their officers, encouraging 
the junior officers in their beefing 
about the seniors, and even sympa- 
thizing with a one star general about 
his commander, a gentleman sporting 
two stars. 

The artists had chalked up 500 reg- 
ular performances and had made a 
multitude of friends among officers, 
enlisted men, Chinese, Headhunters, 
New Zealanders, Javanese and Brit- 
ishers by the time the tour was com- 
pleted. 

Only one member of the company 
was left behind in the islands—Hero’s 
much patched, frequently repaired 
violin. He had swapped it to a local 
“doctor” for a resplendent native bow 
and arrows. 





“Tannhduser” Given 
At May Festival 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The Chat- 
tanooga Civic Chorus, directed by J. 
Oscar Miller, presented a May Music 
Festival on May 7 and 9. The two 
events given were a “Guest Artists 
Concert” and a _ performance of 
“Tannhauser”. The former consisted 
of a recital sung by Barbara Steven- 
son, soprano; Harold Haugh, tenor, 
and John Gurney, bass-baritone. In 
addition to individual groups of solos, 
the artists appeared together in the 
Prison Scene from “Faust”, and sev- 
eral other operatic arias were given. 

In the “Tannhauser” performance 
Mr. Haugh sang Tannhauser; Miss 
Stevenson, Elisabeth; Mr. Gurney, 
Wolfram; DuPre Rhame, the Land- 
grave; Basse Steele, Walter, and 
Woodrow Wilson, Biterolf. Enthu- 
siastic audiences attended both events. 
Plans are already going forward for 
next year’s festival. 





Dayton Philharmonic 
Ends Twelfth Series 

Dayton, Oxn10.—The Dayton Phil- 
harmonic recently concluded its 
twelfth season under Paul Katz. Be- 
sides its regular series, the orchestra 
presented for the second year a series 





of five concerts, under the auspices 
of the USO, especially for service 
men and women and their guests. 
Guest artists for the USO series 
were Frank Mannheimer, Raya Gar- 
bousova, Dorothy Sarnoff, Robert 
Goldsand and Sigmund Effron, con- 
certmaster of the orchestra. For the 
regular series the soloists were Ar- 
tur Rubinstein, Nathan Milstein, 
Raya Garbousova, Josef Raieff and 
Josephine Antoire. Two concerts for 
children were also given. 





Singers Tour 
Europe and Pacific 


Grace Moore and Nino Martini ar- 
rived in Paris on May 26, launching 
a six-week tour of camps and hospitals 
throughout the European Theatre of 
Operations. The singers are part of 
Camp Shows’ expanded program to 
provide entertainment for the Armies 
of Occupation. Other members of the 
unit include Joseph Haber, violinist, 
and Warner Bass, pianist. 

Mary Van Kirk, contralto, left for a 
USO tour in the Pacific theater early 
in June. She will resume her radio 
broadcasts next fall. Leonard Warren, 
baritone, and Agnes Davis, soprano, 
are also overseas with the USO. 
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Boston Pops 
Continue Season 


First Summer Youth 
Concert 


vard Night” Featured 


Boston.—Concert halls have dark- 
ened during the past few weeks, with 
the exception of Symphony Hall, 
which houses the lights and gaiety of 
the Pops. Sold out houses are the rule. 
This was especially true of the night 
when the Youth Concerts, which dur- 
ing the winter are conducted by 
Wheeler Becket took over a large 
portion of the hall and for the first 
time in the history of Pops, staged a 
Young People’s Concert during the 
Summer. Wheeler Becket conducted, 
and the program comprised items voted 
for by the children themselves, with 
the addition of the “Warsaw” Con- 
certo by Addinsell, performed by Leo 
Litwin. The straight orchestral num- 
bers included the Triumphal March 
from “Aida,” Overture to “William 
Tell”, a Waltz from Mr. Beckett’s 
“Cinderella,” a pair of Tchaikovsky 
items and Rimsky-Korsakov’s “Flight 
of the Bumble Bee.” 

Robert McBride has been soloist 
with the orchestra, in his “Popover” 
for Clarinet and Orchestra and upon 
the same program Gregory Tucker 
appeared in two movements from 
Tchaikovsky’s Second Piano Concerto. 

Malcolm Holmes, Harvard ’28, 
shared conductorial honors with G. 
Wallace Woodworth ’24 and Lt. Leroy 
Anderson ’29 on Harvard Night, when 
the Harvard Glee Club and the Rad- 
cliffe Choral Society joined forces in 
numbers requiring mixed chorus. Ran- 
dall Thompson ’20, Irving G. Fine ’37 
and Edward Ballantine ’07 each had 
representation upon the program 
which also included a first performance 
with orchestra of Coplands “Song of 
the Guerrillas” from “North Star.” 

Luise Vosgerchian, pianist, has been 
heard with the orchestra in the Grieg 
Concerto. Beethoven’s Second Con- 
certo was played recently by Evelyn 
Barry. Catherine Cumpston has been 
soprano soloist in the Recitative and 
Air of Lia from Debussy’s “L’Enfant 
Prodigue.” Keith Brown has been 


represented upon a program by his 
amusing Latin America Suite. 

Carlos Pinfield and Paul Cherkas- 
sky, of the orchestra have shared the 
baton with Arthur Fiedler during the 
past weeks, and Jan Smeterlin has 


Given — “Har- 





Arthur Fiedler Conducting the Boston Pops in Their Informal Setting. 


The 


Concerts Are Broadcast Weekly by the Blue Network 


been heard in Mozart’s Piano Con- 
cedto (K. 488). Morton Gould has 
conducted a complete program entirely 
devoted to his works. Peter Bodge 
has conducted his arrangement of 
“Going Bing’s Way” and other items 
by which he has become known to the 
thousands who frequent these con- 
certs. 

A recital has been given in Jordan 
Hall by Anna Kaskas, contralto and 
Ralph Jusko, bass, under the auspices 
of Darbininkas Radio, which this year 
celebrates its eleventh anniversary. 
George Schick was the accompanist. 
Further interest was added to the 
program by an instrumental trio com- 
posed of the Albina Anthony, Mary 
Louise Homer, and Elizabeth Harnett. 

The Casino Theatre housed the 
Salmaggi Opera Company for a pair 
of performances, on May 27. The 
matinee performance offered “Madame 
Butterfly” for the first time in this 
city since Pearl Harbor, and the 
evening offering was “Il Trovatore.” 
Gabriele Simeoni conducted both per- 
formances. GRACE MAy STUTSMAN 





Boston University Honors 
Serge Koussevitzky 


Boston.—At the Commencement 
exercises of Boston University in 
Symphony Hall on May 21, Serge 








Koussevitzky was awarded the Hon- 
orary Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Daniel L. Marsh, President of Boston 
University conferred the degree which 
was given to Mr. Koussevitzky in 
company with Charles Seymour, Presi- 
dent of Yale, and several other not- 
ables. G. M. S. 


Tanglewood Festival 
Dates Are Released 


Boston.—It is definitely decided that 
there will be a festival at Tangle- 
wood, in the Berkshires this Summer. 
Serge Koussevitzky will conduct a 
series of Bach-Mozart programs and 
the orchestra will include all the prin- 
cipals, plus a sufficient number of 
other members of the Boston Sym- 
phony to bring the band up to the 
number required for an authentic pres- 
entation of the 17th and 18th century 
works. The opening pair of concerts 
will be given July 28-29, and subse- 
quent programs will be given Aug. 
4-5 and Aug. 11-12. Soloists have not 
been announced. 

From the Bach repertoire there will 
be Brandenburg Concertos, Orches- 
tral Suites and at least one Piano 
Concerto. From the works of Mozart 
there will be Piano Concertos, the 














THE FIRST BIENNIAL INTER-AMERICAN 


CHOPIN PIANO CONTEST 


(Sponsored by DePaul University) 


First Prize $1,000.00, Opportunity for Public Appearance 


Second Prize $500.00 


Semi-finals and Finals will be held in Chicago 


May, 1946 


For detailed information apply 
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Concertarzte for Violin and Viola, the 
Symphonies of the year 1788, K. 543, 
550 and 551, Divertimenti, Eine Kleine 
Nachtmusik and some Serenades. The 
festival will be held in the Opera Shed 
which housed the festival of last Sum- 
mer. It is not planned to make use 
of the big Music Shed until after the 
war is ended. G. M. S. 


Flagstad Plans 


Return to America 
Soprano to Visit Daughter— 


Husband Reported Out of Favor 
in Norway 





According to reports recently pub- 
lished here Kirsten Flagstad, former 
Metropolitan dramatic soprano, plans 
to return to the United States from 
Norway as soon as possible. The pur- 
pose of her trip, in Mme. Flagstad’s 
own words, is “to see my daughter 
if not to sing”. The singer, who left 
New York for Norway in 1941, is 
said to have lived throughout the 
German occupation with her husband, 
Henry Johansen, at their Norwegian 
country home. There is no indication 
that she ever sang for the Nazis. She 
is understood to have sung publicly 
only on three occasions—twice in 
Switzerland and once in Sweden. 
Nevertheless Mme. Flagstad declares 
that “she has worked continually on 
her voice”. 

The soprano stated that she was in 
excellent health and had not suffered 
personally from the war. “I am thrilled 
to talk English again. How is 
America?” Mme. Flagstad asked an 
interviewer. Her daughter by a former 
marriage, Mrs. Elsa Dusenbury, lives 
in Bozeman, Mont. 

The Metropolitan star’s husband, 
was arrested by the Gestapo in Oslo 
last February. He was kept in the 
Grini concentration camp for a week 
on suspicion of black market activi- 
ties. However, the Royal Norwegian 
Information Service termed Johansen’s 
arrest a “face-saving maneuver” and 
a United Press dispatch last February 
called him a member of the Quisling 
Nazi puppet party. A Norwegian 
underground spokesman stated that 
he was “high up on the roster of 
alleged Nazi followers”. Though there 
seems no evidence that Mme. Flag- 
stad herself collaborated with the 
Germans many Norwegians regard her 
with disfavor because she insisted in 
returning from the United States to be 
with her husband instead of working 
in America for Norwegian relief. 


Friendship Gardens 
Lists Summer Events 


MICHIGAN City, INp.—Anna Fitziu, 
founder and artistic director of the 
International Friendship Gardens, an- 
nounces two performances, “Rigolet- 
to” for July 14, and “The Bartered 
Bride”, July 28, for the third season 
of the Gardens. The performances 
will have the services of the Woman’s 
Symphony under the direction. of 
Jerzy Bojanowsky. The Bernice Bal- 
let will be employed. The cast will 
include over one hundred people. J. 
Charles Gilbert is production manager. 
The chorus is made up of singers from 
the Chicago Opera chorus. 

An added attraction is the cement 
pit which has been sunk in the lagoon 
which separates the stage from the 
orchestra. Negotiations are now un- 
der way with singers from the Metro- 
politan Opera Company for the per- 
formances. The others in the casts 
have been chosen from around the 
Mid-West. 

Friendship Gardens opera house is 
located in the woods about ten min- 
utes ride from Michigan City, and an 
hour’s ride from Chicago. The seating 
capacity is unlimited with the wide 
tiers of seats under the stars. Last 
year the performances drew audiences 
upwards of 3,000. M. McL. 
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NAN MERRIMAN 
SOLOIST AT 

FIRST NEW HAVEN 
POP CONCERT 


Nan Merriman Ac- 
cepts a Bouquet of 
Roses from Ogden 
D. Miller, General 
Chairman of the New 
Haven Orchestra As- 
sociation's "Pop" 
Series. Roland Bixler 
Looks On. 


New Haven.—New Haven’s first 
“Pop” concert was given on May 9 
for an enthusiastic audience at the 
Arena. The concert, the first in a 
series to be heard this Spring and 
Summer, was played by the New 
Haven Symphony under Harry Ber- 
man. The debut-concert offered music 
ranging from Tchaikovsky to Gould 
and from Rossini to Rodgers, with 
every available seat sold out. Gingham 
cloths on tables on the main floor and 
refreshments sold during the perfor- 
mance contributed real “Pop” atmos- 
phere. 

Nan Merriman was guest soloist, 
singing “O mio Fernando” from “La 
Favorita,” the Habanera from “Car- 
men,” “Wind in the Tree-Tops,” “At 
Dawning,” and “God’s Country.” The 
idea of introducing a series of “Pop” 
concerts was promoted by the new 





Don Holston 


president of the New Haven Orchestra 
Association, Carroll C. Hincks. Plans 
were laid, with the sponsorship of the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, by 
Ogden Miller and Roland M. Bixler, 
together with Judge Hincks. The plans 
for the season include at least five 
more concerts. The Summer concerts 
are to be held at Yale Field and 
possibly in the Yale Bowl. 


Walter Piston Honored 
By Critics Circle 


Walter Piston has been awarded the 
annual testimonial of the Music Critics 
Circle of New York for his second 
symphony as the work of an American 
composer considered exceptional 
among the orchestral compositions 
heard during the season and publicly 
performed for the first time in this 





city. Aaron Copland has received a 
similar award in the field of dramatic 
music for the score of the ballet “Ap- 
palachian Spring’. The award in 
chamber music has been postponed 
until early October when a program 
of the works selected for considera- 
tion will be heard in a concert given 
under the auspices of the National 
Broadcasting Company. 

The Circle recently paid tribute to 
Dorothy Lawton, retiring head of the 
New York Public Library’s 58th 
Street Music Branch at a _ special 
luncheon in her honor. 





Ormandy Re-engaged 
In Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA. — Eugene Ormandy 
has signed a new five-year contract with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, it was re- 
cently announced by Harl McDonald, 
manager of the orchestra. Mr. Or- 
mandy is to continue as leader of the 
organization, which he took over from 
Leopold Stokowski, until the Spring 
of 1951. His present contract still has 
a year to run. The orchestra’s board 
of directors, in a joint statement, said 
that Mr. Ormandy “has not only main- 
tained the high standards of the or- 
chestra . . . but under his inspired 
leadership it has reached new peaks. 
The orchestra during the year just 
passed played to a total of 447,225 per- 
sons in a series of 150 concerts, 48 of 
which were given on tour in the U. S. 
and Canada”. The board also com- 
mended Mr. Ormandy for his Austra- 
lian tour last Summer. W.E.S. 





Dalrymple Leaves for Mexico 

George H. Dalrymple has left for 
Mexico City to present Muriel Doo- 
ley, pianist; Fredell Lack, violinist; 
Eloise MacDonald, lyric coloratura 
soprano, and Ross Pratt, Canadian 
pianist, in the Bellas Artes this Sum- 
mer. 





Johnson Retained 
At Opera Post 


Metropolitan Opera As- 
sociation Extends Mana- 
ger’s Term 


By a unanimous vote of the member- 
ship, Edward Johnson’s term as gen- 
eral manager of the Metropolitan 
Opera Association has been extended 
for another two years. The announce- 
ment was made by George A. Sloan, 
president of the board of directors. 
The meeting also marked Mr. John- 
son’s 10th anniversary as general man- 
ager for the association, and, as a spe- 
cial tribute, the board presented him 
with an illuminated manuscript ex- 
pressing their appreciation for his dis- 
tinguished service. 

“You have guided the opera through 
ten very difficult years, including a 
long period of economic depression, 
and later under grave wartime condi- 
tions,” said Mr. Sloan as he presented 
the testimonial to Mr. Johnson. “More 
than this, you have made countless new 
friends for music, for the opera and 
for yourself.” 

In accepting the reappointment Mr. 
Johnson said, “The action of the board 
of directors in extending the tenure of 
the present management for another 
two years is, needless to say, a par- 
ticular source of satisfaction in that it 
reaffirms the confidence that has been 
enjoyed for the past decade. But of 
even greater satisfaction is the oppor- 
tunity it gives to help launch another 
period, which, we hope, will be a re- 
warding one.” 

Members of the association also 
elected Philip D. Reed, chairman of 
the board of the General Electric 
Company to the board of directors. 








For the first time, symphonic concert and recital 
organizations are able to obtain, through a 


single blanket contract, the entire repertoire of 
the American Society of Composers, Authors 


and Publishers. 


By this step the Society provides not cnly 
the major symphony orchestras — the majority 
of whom are already licensed — but all other 


symphonic organizations as well with a plan 
which simplifies their use of standard musical 
works. A single source now gives the user a 


tremendously important supply of fine music. 





AMERICAN SOCIETY 


BUY WAR BONDS .. 


ASCAP STANDARD MUSIC AVAILABLE ... 


This will result in an increased use of the 
works of our native standard composers. 


By increasing the opportunity for their music 
to be performed, ASCAP encourages the work 
of our serious composers. Too often these gifted 
men and women have been driven into secon- 
dary occupations because an adequate liveli- 
hood was impossible for them in their pro- 
fession. ASCAP believes that this situation 


must be changed. 


Our serious composers have a universal 


language at their finger-tips. 
possible for them to use it! 


Let’s make it 
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PHILADELPHIA 
LA SCALA OPERA 
COMPANY 


One OF THE FOREMOST GRAND OPERA 
COMPANIES IN AMERICA WITH A ROSTER OF 
WORLD FAMOUS STARS AND CONDUCTORS 


Played 45 performances this season 
to over 150,000 people with the 
“Sold Out” sign prevalent everywhere — 
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Martha Graham Introduces. New Scores 
By Copland and Hindemith to New York 


“Appalachian Spring” 


and “Herodiade” In- 
cluded in Week of Reper- 
toire 


EW YORK had its first taste of 

the new scores by Aaron Copland 
and Paul Hindemith written for Mar- 
tha Graham at the commission of the 
Coolidge Foundation when Miss Gra- 
ham and her company gave a memor- 
able week of performances at the Na- 
tional Theatre from May 14 through 
May 20. “Appalachian Spring”, the 
study of pioneer Americans for which 
Mr. Copland has composed one of his 
finest works, had its New York pre- 
miere on May 14. The Hindemith 
score, which is as dark and feverish in 


its psychological intensity as Miss 
Graham’s dance, was first given on 
May 15. 


For this series of concerts Miss 
Graham had a chamber orchestra of 17 
players, conducted by Louis Horst. 
Capacity houses at every performance 
gave ample evidence that both works 
were “hits”, as they had been in Wash- 
ington, D. C., last October, at the 
Coolidge Festival. Miss Graham and 
her entire company danced superbly 
in a repertoire which made staggering 
demands both upon physical virtuosity 
and dramatic power. 

Both “Appalachian Spring” and 
“Herodiade” were discussed at length 
in these columns at the time of their 
premieres in Washington, D. C. In 
the former work Miss Graham was 
again the Bride; May O’Donnell, the 
Pioneering Woman; Erick Hawkins, 
the Husbandman; Merce Cunningham, 
the Revivalist; and Nina Fonaroff, 
Marjorie Mazia, Ethel Winter and 
Yuriko, the Followers. “Herodiade” 
‘which was called “Mirror Before 
\le” in Washington) had Miss Gra- 
' m as the chief protagonist and Miss 
O!‘%onnell as the Attendant. Both 


i 
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Martha Graham and May O'Donnell 
in “Herodiade". The Setting Is by 
Isamu Noguchi 


works have been tightened and im- 
proved. 

The week also brought Erick Haw- 
kins’s “John Brown” in its first New 
York performance on May 16; and 
Merce Cunningham’s “Mysterious Ad- 
venture” in its first Broadway show- 
ing, on May 17. Mr. Hawkins’s dance- 
play, which has an Interlocutor, en- 
acted by Will Hare, uses dramatic 
dialogue liberally and Mr, Hawkins 
actually speaks more than he dances 
in his portrayal of the heroic reformer 
who hated slavery so consumingly. 
This is the weakness of his composi- 
tion, which is sincere and stirring de- 
spite its unsatisfactory form. Noguchi 
had designed telling décor for the 
work, and the rather noisy, aimless 
music is by Charles Mills. 


“Mysterious Adventure”, a delicate 
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study in eroticism, with music for the 
“prepared” piano by John Cage and 
costume and “object” by David Hare, 
has some splendid movement in it. But 
it is too subtle and too personal for 
any but an audience of dancers. Mr. 
Cunningham performed it with breath- 
taking lightness. 

Several of Miss Graham’s greatest 
works of recent years made up the 
rest of the week’s savcsivtciede — 


mn 
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one solo, “Salem Shore,” was inciuded. 
“Deaths and Entrances”, “Letter to the 
World” and “Every Soul Is a Circus” 
were also seen. 

Jane Dudley returned to her role as 
the Ancestress in “Letter” and Jean 
Erdman recited the Emily Dickinson 
poetry exquisitely. Altogether, this 
week made theatrical history, besides 
giving the music public something to 
get excited about. RopertT SABIN 
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RECITALS IN NEW YORK 





Maria Noelte, Soprano 


A considerably larger and more ef- 
fusive gathering than is ordinarily 
to be seen at recitals this time of the 
year filled the Town Hall on May 9 
for what was described as the local 
debut of Maria Noelte, colorature 
soprano. Actually, the young lady has 
been heard in New York before this, 
though not under the same conditions. 
Comely in shimmering white, her hair 
falling unbound over her shoulders. 
bejewelled, abundantly spotlighted and, 
after the first half of the program, 
plentifully beflowered, Mme. Noelte 
was acclaimed by her numerous 
friends in what proved to be an un- 
mistakable love-feast. 

Her program was a curious mix- 
ture’ of florid display pieces and 
weightier matters, a generous rather 
judicious list which was ob- 
viously concocted to display the sing- 
er’s characteristic talents and, to a 
certain extent, it succeeded. 

Mme. Noelte possesses a voice of in- 
disputable beauty and she knows how 
to sing light, volatile tones of a 
charmingly pure timbre that float in 
effortless fashion. She has, further- 
more, an uncommon facility of florid 
execution and displayed considerable 
flexibilitv in such an air as Mozart’s 
“Der Holle Rache” (why she sang 
this and Pamina’s aria in Italian 
when three minutes later she was 
singing Strauss in German is any- 
one’s guess), where the high stac- 
cati were negotiated with admirable 
ease and faultlesslv in tune. It was 
in the “Ach, ich fithl’s”, in the Strauss 
Lieder and the Rachmaninoff songs, 
however that the insufficiencies of her 
singing became conspicuous. The 
young soprano has not acquired the 
voice support which makes possible 
true dynamic variety and range of 
color. The soft, light, feathery tones 
she employed with persistence re- 
sulted in a monotonous delivery of 
those songs demanding expressiveness 
and an emotional quality well bevond 
Mme. Noelte’s depth. 


Bell Chorus 


The twelfth annual Spring concert 
of the Bell Chorus of New York took 
place on May 8 at the Town Hall. 
The program offered Brahms’s Motet, 
Op. 29, No. 2. Other choral numbers 
were part songs bv Elgar, Deems 
Taylor, Morlay and Stone, as well as 
Charles Wilson Lawrence “A Lover’s 
Calendar”, six choral vignettes of 
India. Assisting artists on the program 
were Ann Nisbet. harpist, Dorothy 
Ziegler, pianist, and Claire and Stuart 
Ross, who accompanied the chorus’s 
performance of the Coronation Scene 
from “Boris”. Miss Nisbet played 
Salzedo’s “Scintillation” and Ravel’s 
Introduction and Allegro. 


Rosina Martocci, Soprano 


Rosina Martocci, soprano, gave a 
recital in the Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall on May 8 before a cor- 
dial audience. Her program opened 
with a group of Lieder by Brahms 
and Schubert. French songs by Pala- 
dilhe, Fourdrain, Debussy and Cha- 
brier and “I1 est doux, il est bon” 
from Massenet’s “Hérodiade”  fol- 
lowed. Songs by Respighi, Falla, 
Campbell-Tipton, Sandoval, Scott and 
Spross were also included, together 





with the aria “In Quelle Trine Mor- 
bide” from Pucchini’s “Manon Les- 
caut”. Miss Martocci gave the first 
performance of Cacciola’s “T’Aspet- 
tai”. Her accompanist was Herbert 
Winkler. ’ 


Kate Keith Field, Soprano 


Kate Keith Field, soprano, who is 
not unknown in this city, gave a re- 
cital at the Times Hall May 8. She 
offered two groups of Brahms Lieder 
at the outset and, after these, the aria 


“Tl est doux” from Massenet’s 
“Hérodiade”, besides songs by Bache- 
let, Durand, Gretchaninoff, Quilter, 


Barber and Griffes. Miss Field has 
poise and taste. She might achieve 
sounder artistic results, however, if 
her light voice had a more secure 
technical foundation. The young lady 
has much to learn about proper sup- 
port and could produce a steadier, 
more substantial tone by husbanding 
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her breath instead of permitting so 
much of it to escape unvocalized. Her 
German diction was superior to her 
French. 

John Ahlstrand’s accompaniments 
were rather heavy-handed. P 


Irene Thompson, Soprano 


Irene Thompson, Negro soprano, 
made her first New York appearance 
in the Town Hall on the afternoon 
of May 13. She was accompanied by 
Emilio Roxas. Miss Thompson dis- 
played a pleasing voice under good 
control also a feeling for the music 
she sang. Beginning with “Voi che 
Sapete” she sang “O, Had I Jubel’s 
Lyre” by Handel and Durante’s 
“Danza, Danza”. For her German 
group she disinterred Bohm’s “Still 
wie die Nacht” and also gave songs 
by Schubert and Schumann. The 
aria from the third act of “Aida” was 
well done also a group in English 
by Leoni, Roxas, LaForge and Hum- 
mel. Followed “L’Amero Saro Cos- 
tante” from Mozart’s “Il Re Pastore” 
with the violin obbligato played by 


Purcell Harris and the program 
closed with the ineluctable group of 
Spirituals. 


Valerie Bettis and Company 


Valerie Bettis is known to the New 
York dance public as one of the most 
brilliantly gifted young modern dancers 
of the day, but her recital at the Adel- 
phi Theatre on May 13 was her first 
in the “Broadway district”. The pro- 
gram included several new group 
works, as well as some familiar solos. 
Miss Bettis was at her best in the 
powerful solo “The Desperate Heart”, 
and in “Daisy Lee”, a dance-play with 
off-stage voices representing a cast of 
characters and Miss Bettis as the pro- 
tagonist on stage, both dancing and 
speaking. Her movement was tremen- 
dously vivid in these dances and her 
technical virtuosity fused with psycho- 
logical perception. 

There was also some delightful 
spoofing in the new “Theatrics”, in 
which Miss Bettis took a good-natured 
fling at the ballet and at certain other 
aspects of the dance. “Dramatic Inci- 
dent”, the most ambitious novelty, had 
some exciting choreography in it, but 
it never untangled itself into an intel- 
ligible design. In this last work the 
group danced especially well. Paul 
Benet was the admirable accompanist. 
Miss Bettis was warmly applauded by 
a large audience. 


~~. 


Samuelson A Cappella Singers 


The Arvid Samuelson A Cappella 
Singers, which has been functioning 
for ten seasons, gave its 57th concert 
at the Town Hall on May 14. Under 
the direction of Arvid Samuelson, 
the choir, which exhibits admirable 
training, vocal quality, balance and 
precision, sang a highly assorted pro- 
gram, consisting of sacred part songs 
by Tchesnokoff, Rachmaninoff, Bala- 
kireff, Arkhangelsky, Grieg, Nicolai, 
Jenkins and Fichthorn, as well as a 
group of Negro Spirituals, and other 
matters by Cronhamm, Foster, Cator, 
and Myrberg. A small but cordial 
audience applauded the work of the 
choristers with warmth. ; 


Gina Pinnera, Soprano 


Gina Pinnera, a soprano long famil- 
iar here, gave a song recital before 
a small but friendly audience at Car- 
negie Hall on May 17. She was 
heard in a liberally assorted program 
which began with the air “O toi, qui 
prolongeas mes jours” from Gluck’s 
“Iphigénie en Tauride”. In _ the 
course of the evening she offered 
another operatic aria, the “Pace, mio 
Dio” from Verdi’s “La Forza del 
Destino”. Aside from these her list 
ranged through Schubert’s “Who is 
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Sylvia”, Brahms’s “Feldeinsamkeit” 
and “Meine Liebe ist griin”, Grieg’s 
“First Primrose”, “To a Waterlily” 
and “In a Boat”, Strauss’s “All mein 
Gedanken” and “Zueignung”, Marx’s 
“Ach, Gestern hat er mir Rosen ge- 
bracht”. Folksongs in Norwegian, 
Finnish and Spanish followed and the 
concert concluded with songs in Eng- 
lish by Mabel Wood Hill, Coleridge- 
Taylor and Jessie Moore Wise. 
Possibly Mme. Pinnera’s voice was 
heard at its best in the Verdi aria. 
In response to warm applause she had 
to add several encores to her pro- 
gram. Arpad Sandor accompanied. 


Altrusa Opera Company ~ ~ 


The Altrusa Opera Company spon- 
sored a concert at the Town Hall on 
May 10. The company aims to encour- 
age Negro musicians and composers. 
Music by Ware, Scott, Puccini, Verdi, 
Chopin, Debussy, Schubert, Bloch and 
Falla was performed by Paul Smith, 
tenor, Winifred Atwell, pianist, Pene- 
lope Johnson, violinist, Winston 
Christopher, baritone, Edna Gay and 
Ruthabel Rickman, sopranos, and 
Lorenzo Fuller, bass baritone. The 
Altruso Opera Chorus was also heard. 


Japanese-American Recital 


Under the sponsorship of the Jap- 
anese-American Committee for Democ- 
racy Tomi Kanazawa, soprano, and 
Florence Takayama, pianist were 
heard in a joint recital at the Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall May 18. Miss 
Takayama was heard in_ Bach’s 
“Italian Concerto”, and shorter pieces 
by Shostakovich, Debussy and Chopin, 
while Miss Kanazawa sang arias by 
Mozart and songs by Brahms, Mahler 
Griffes and Barber. An enthusiastic 
audience was on hand. 4 


Voge Opera Group 


At the Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall the Voge Opera Group per- 
formed on May 27 a number of oper- 
atic scenes in costume. The scenes 
given were from “Don Giovanni”, 
“Hansel and Gretel”, “Boris”, ‘“Fi- 
delio” and “Die Walkire”’. Ernst 
Wolff was at the piano and the singers 


heard included John Bayer, Alois 
Poranski, Esther Howarth, Norma 
Sabel, Marinus Kimmerer, Gabel 


Edge, and Beal Dash. 


Ragini Devi Gives Recital 


In celebration of the birthday of 
Rabindranath Tagore and as a benefit 
for India Mass Education, Ragini 
Devi gave a concert of traditional 
dances of India in the Times Hall on 
May 4, assisted by a dance group, 
Indrani and Namoura, and with Mith- 
rapuram Alexander as Master of 
Ceremonies. Native music of India 
was played on native instruments ; and 
a piano and flute were also used to 
accompany some of the dances. In- 
dumati Marathe sang several Hindu 
songs. The audience was enthusiastic. 


Teachers College Singers 


The Teachers College Singers, con- 
ducted by Harry R. Wilson, gave a 
concert devoted to music by Brahms 
at Town Hall on May 3 under the 
sponsorship of the Music Department 
of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Assisting artists were Thomas 
Richner, pianist; Bette Burke and 
Kathryn McCormick, duo-pianists ; 
Betty Paret, harpist; and Pfc. Weldon 
Wilber and Pfc. Robert Bass, horn 
players. 

The unusually interesting program 
included the Vier Gesange, Op. 17, 
for women’s voices, with horns and 
harp accompanying; the Motet, Op. 


29, No. 2, “Schaffe in mir, Gott, ein 
reines Herz”, for mixed voices a 


cappella; and the “Liebeslieder” 
Waltzes for mixed chorus with two- 
piano accompaniment. English texts 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Walter Conducts 
Pension Concert 


Additional Guest Con- 
ductors Named for Win- 
ter Season 


PHILADELPHIA. — Returned from a 
tour through the middle West and 
Canada, the Philadelphia Orchestra 
was heard at the Academy of Music 
on May 15 in a special post-season 
concert for the benefit of the organiza- 
tion’s Pension Foundation. Bruno 
Walter appeared as conductor for the 
occasion and received an enthusiastic 
welcome from the players and the 
large audience. 

A substantial program witnessed 
leader and musicians collaborating 
with felicitous results in Mozart's 
“Jupiter” Symphony, Wagner’s “Sieg- 
fried Idyll” and Brahms’s C minor 
Symphony. As anticipated, Mr. Wal- 
ter’s readings were informed and 
authoritative, reflective of a mature 
and experienced artistry. 

In addition to naming Alexander 
Hilsberg as associate conductor, Harl 
McDonald announced the addition of 
Pierre Monteux, conductor of the 
San Francisco Symphony, to the 
roster of guest-leader for the 1945-46 


Others are to be Bruno Wal- 
ter and Saul Caston. Most of the 
concerts will be directed by Eugene 
Ormandy. W. E. S. 


Choral Works Given 
In Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Choral So- 
ciety of Philadelphia closed its season 
with a 13th annual performance of 
Bach’s B minor Mass on May 10 at 
the Church of the Holy Communion. 
Henry Gordon Thunder conducted and 
the solo parts were sung by Marjorie 
Wellock, Ruth Schweinsberg, Ruth 
Brall, Leroy Nelson, and Charles 
Conner. Myrtle Eaver and Sherwood 
Johnson played the accompaniments. 

Dedicated to the memory of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, a performance of 
Fauré’s “Requiem” was the feature 
of a rewarding concert by Temple 
University Department of Music Edu- 
cation groups at Mitten Hall on 
May 9. Elaine I. Brown directed an 
excellent presentation with Mindelle 
Pikoos, Irwin Yeaworth, and Robert 
Grooters as soloists, and accompani- 
ment by string orchestra and organ. 
Numbers by contemporary composers 
included Harl McDonald’s “Wind in 
the Palm Trees” and pieces by String- 
ham and Hindemith. 

At Saint James’s Church on April 
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28 Pierne’s oratorio, “The Children’s 
Crusade”, ended the Mendelssohn 
Club’s 72nd season. Conducted by 
Harold W. Gilbert and disclosing 
choral singing of high qualities, the 
performance also enlisted the Choir 


of “Old” Saint Peter’s Church and a 
boys chorus from Saint Timothy's 
Church. Soloists comprised Frederick 


Day, Anastasia Pericles, Eleanor 
Sibre. Jean Hoyt, Edmund Helveston 
and Walter Jones. Accompaniments 
were supplied by Robert Elmore, 
Alyce Bianco and Helen Brennan. 

Walter Grigaitis ably led the Pader- 
ewski Polish Choral Society and or- 
chestra in two symphonic poems, 
“They Hear the Sirens for the Second 
Time” and “Europa, 1939” by Thad- 
deus Gorecki, Philadelphia composer, 
at Witherspoon Hall on April 25. 
Polish folk songs and music by various 
Polish composers added to the interest 
of the program. 

The Harmonie Society and the 
Junger Maennerchor combined for two 
recent concerts under Leopold Syre’s 
leadership. “Egyptian Love Song” by 
Otto Mueller, local composer, had an 
introductory hearing. Emeline Bucher- 
Ewald, soprano, appeared as guest- 
artist. Past weeks also recorded De- 
bussy’s “The Prodigal Son,” conducted 
by Alexander McCurdy; the final 
event of the Orpheus Club’s 73rd 
season, E. Clifford Dinsmore, con- 
ductor; and a concert by University 
Glee Club, John Thoms, conductor, 
and Edward Rhein, soloist. 

W.E. S. 





Philadelphia Events 


(Continued from page 18) 


Waldemar Liachowsky collaborated 
effectively in Brahms’s own two-piano 
version of the Variations on a Theme 
by Haydn. A group of songs found 
Margaret Keiser, soprano, an under- 
standing and pleasing vocalist. Mr. 
Schwarz; Jani Szanto and Albert 
Brusilow, violins; Trude Gundert, 
viola, and Thomas Elmer, cello, real- 
ized a fine interpretation of the F 
minor quintet for Piano and Strings. 


A Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
“festival” at the Academy of Music 
on May 3, 4 and 5 drew large au- 
diences. In the same auditorium on 
April 28 under Emma _ Feldman’s 
auspices, Argentinita, Pilar Lopez and 
their associates danced before a capa- 
city crowd. 

Roland Hayes inaugurated the Tri- 
County Concert Association’s Spring 
series at the Radnor High School 
Auditorium on April 29. The noted 
Negro tenor was loudly acclaimed and 
proved an interpreter of superior 
qualities in a program that ranged 
from Bach, Haydn, Mozart and Schu- 
bert to contemporary songs and 
spirituals. Reginald Boardman assisted 
at the piano. 

The Pennsylvania Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Luigi Carne- 
vale performed at Town Hall on 
April 23. Josephine Salerno, pianist, 
and Jo Ann Lombardo, soprano, ap- 
peared as soloists. Among the orches- 
tral contributions were Beethoven’s 
Symphony in C minor and Mr. Carne- 
vale’s “Easter Festival.” 

A diversified program and artistic- 
ally-voiced interpretations contributed 
much interest and enjoyment at a 
recital by Margaret Keiser, soprano, 
at the Ethical Society Auditorium on 
May 17 under auspices of the Phila- 
delphia Musical Academy. The singer, 
a member of the faculty, sang Lieder 
by Korngold, Wolf and Marx. 


William C. Handy was an honored 
guest at a concert by the A. C. Bil- 
brew Chorus and associated Negro 
artists at Town Hall on May 25. Miss 
Bilbrew conducted and the sequence 
of the program was based on Mr. 
Handy’s book, “Unsung Americans 
Sing.” 

Consisting largely of Philadelphia 





Orchestra musicians, the Academy 
Symphony of Philadelphia performed 
at Town Hall on May 27 with Max 
Leon as conductor and Antony Zun- 
golo, violinist, as soloist. The program 
listed popular music. As guest-artist, 
Marcel Hubert, cellist, manifested 
notable virtuosity in pieces.by Bruch, 
Ravel and others. Oscar Kosches as- 
sisted at the piano. 


WituiaM E. SMITH 





Pittsburgh Hears Visiting 
Orchestra and Operas 


PittsspurRG.—Two brilliant concerts 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra with 
Eugene Ormandy directing were given 
here early in May. Cesar Frank’s D 
minor Symphony and_ Beethoven's 
Eighth were the main features of the 
programs along with the “Rosenkava- 
lier Suite”, a Handel Concerto, Cres- 
ton’s Chant for 1942, and the “Frei- 
schutz” Overture. 9. Bs ke 
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Dzerzhinsky’s Opera, “The Quiet Don,” 


Is Given New York Premiere 


Michael Fiveisky Con- 
ducts Carnegie Hall Pre- 
sentation of Work Based 
on Sholokhov Novel 


T is impossible to form a clear 

judgment of Ivan Dzerzhinsky’s 
four act opera, “The Quiet Don”, on 
the strength of the inept and amateur- 
ish performance given in Carnegie 
Hall on May 27 by an organization 
calling itself the Russian Grand Opera 
Company. Now and then one obtained 
the impression that the work is bet- 
ter than it seemed. In the Soviet 
Union the piece stands in high favor 
and is said to have been an indirect 
means of driving Shostakovich’s 
“Lady Macbeth of Mzensk” off the 
Russian stage. It does not appear to 
have been especially fortunate when it 
had its American premiere in Detroit 
last season. Neither did the present 
New York production promise much 
better. 

The libretto boils down to the bare 
bones a few episodes of H. Sholok- 
hov’s vast novel, “Quiet Flows the 
Don”, a huge historical fresco built on 
the lines of Tolstoy’s “War and Peace”. 
The reduction of such a large canvas 
to operatic ends is always an unhappy 
business. The action of “The Quiet 
Don” deals with the checkered for- 
tunes of Gregor, son of Panteleimon 
Melekhov, who at the wish of his 
father marries Natalia only to desert 
her for the seductive Aksinia. The 
outbreak of the First World War 
finds him conscripted into the armies 
of the Czar. During his absence Ak- 
sinia, misled by a false report of his 
death, succumbs to Gregor’s erstwhile 
master, the wealthy Lisnitsky. In due 
course Gregor returns, shoots his rival 
and then joins the revolutionaries to 
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and good taste. 


fight for the new order. In accord- 
ance with the constructive formulas of 
Russian opera the main plot often dis- 
appears for long stretches under a 
mass of episodic effects and garnitures 
and the scene is cluttered again and 
again with minor characters and 
“specialties” of one sort or another 
which have little to do with the chief 
issue. 

Dzerzhinsky is understood to be a 
warm admirer of Shostakovich and 
has, in fact, dedicated this opera to 
him. But his music shows as good as 
none of the influence of Shostakovich 
or, indeed, of Prokofieff or any other 
modern. A good deal of it betrays the 
hand of the accomplished craftsman 
and many pages, particularly in the 
first acts, have a poignance and a 
moving quality that are genuinely sin- 
cere. The melodic and harmonic 
style is rather an outgrowth of Mus- 
sorgsky than of later and more 
sophisticated mentalities. The Russian 
folk idiom plays a conspicuous part in 
the various dances and in the choral 
writing. Yet there is little originality 
in the music and no true creative im- 
pulse. The second half of the opera 
suffers, save for a few animated pages, 
from monotony. Nevertheless, the 
score is unquestionably good theatre. 

Carnegie Hall is a poor place at 
best for opera productions and the 
scenic and other technical features of 
this attempt were sorry compromises. 
Nervousness and inadequate prepara- 
tion played hob with a good deal of 
the performance. Far and away the 
best singing was contributed by Maria 
Maximovitch, the Aksinia, whose 
abundant concert experience stood her 
in good stead. Nadia Ray, the Na- 
talia, was sympathetic in a small role. 
The orchestra, under the capable di- 
rection of Michael Fiveisky, though 
somewhat rough in its playing was at 
least large enough to do justice to 
Dzerzhinsky’s rather darkly colored 
and brassy score. The opera was re- 
peated on May 28 and 29. 





Newark Opera 
(Continued from page 5) 


cast gave “Martha”. in English, with 
Josephine Antoine as Lady Harriet; 
Winifred Heidt as Nancy, Eugene 
Conley as Lionel, and Hugh Thomp- 
son as Plunkett. The freshness of the 
singing, the free and easy comedy of 
Miss Heidt and Mr. Thompson, and 
the humorous sallies clearly enunciated 
in our native tongue, all contributed to 
a spirited and delightful performance. 
George Schick, though inclined to fast 
tempos and a predominantly incisive 
style, held the performance together 
with mastery. On Saturday afternoon 
the opera was repeated for an audi- 
ence of children, with Christina Car- 
roll replacing Miss Antoine, who was 
scheduled to appear in “The Barber of 
Seville” that evening. With Miss An- 
toine in the Rossini work were Bruno 
Landi as the Count; Salvatore Bacca- 
loni as Bartolo; Igor Gorin as Figaro 
and Nicolo Moscona as Basilio. Other 
parts were taken by Miss Votipka and 
Messrs. Engelmann and Oliviero. To 
those who remembered that Mr. Go- 
rin’s appearances in previous festivals 
were marked by outstanding singing 
combined with only rudimentary act- 
ing, his Figaro was a revelation. Most 
of the time his comedy was natural 
and free, never overdone, never farci- 
cal, and rarely inadequate. His sing- 
ing was of the highest order for beauty 
Messrs. Baccaloni and 
Moscona convulsed the audience with 
their antics. 

On Monday evening “La Traviata” 
featured Eleanor Steber as Violetta, 





“AIDA" CLOSES SEASON IN UNION CITY 


Verdi's "Aida" Completed the Current Season of the Hudson Grand Opera Associa- 
tion of Union City, N. J., at the Grieff Theatre. Above, from the Left, Are Mona 
Paulee, Amneris; Thomas Philipp Martin, Conductor; Kurt Baum, Radames; Dr. 
Frederick J. Quigley, President of the Association; Arthur Newman, the King; Gertrude 
Ribla, Aida; Daniel Duno, Amonasro; (Kneeling) Lillian Moore, Ballet Mistress 
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Miss Votipka was Flora, Mr. Toka- 
tyan, Alfredo, Francesco Valentino, 
Germont, with Miss Nadell and 
Messrs. Oliviero, Engelmann, D’An- 
gelo, and Carlo Bertini in the lesser 
roles. There was much beautiful 
singing during the evening, particularly 
from Mr. Valentino, whose acting also 
was dignified and convincing. The 
duet between Miss Antoine and Mr. 
Valentino was particularly affecting. 
Elissa Minet and Mary Smith were 
the principal dancers in the ballet. 

The concluding opera, also sold out 
in advance, was “Madame Butterfly.” 
Mr. Sodero performed wonders with 
the orchestra and sustained a high dra- 
matic level on the stage. Jarmila 
Novotna as Butterfly was notable for 
charm and pathos. Thelma Altman 
did some beautiful singing as Suzuki. 
Mr. Conley was Pinkerton and Mr. 
Valentino, Sharpless. The other roles 
were sung by Leona Vanni and Messrs. 
D’Angelo, Bertini, and Oliviero. 

The Essex County Symphony So- 
ciety’s opera festival was underwritten 
by Horace K. Corbin, Samuel R. Don- 
chi, A. H. Puder, Kresge Department 
Store, Griffith Piano Co., and Wiss 
Sons, Inc. Sponsoring organizations 


were Belleville Woman’s Club, Cath- 
olic Daughters of America, College 
Woman’s Club of Essex County, Con- 
temporary of Newark, Hadassah of 
Northern N. J., Firemen’s Insurance 
Co., N. J. Urban League, Polish Uni- 
versity Club, Prudential Insurance Co. 
Employees Assn., The A’Kempis, 
Woman’s Club of Bloomfield, Woman’s 
Club of Maplewood, Woman's Club of 
Orange, Y. M. & Y. W. H. A.,, and 
Y. W. C. A. Officers of the Society 
are Mrs. P. O. Griffith, president; 
Mrs. Henry Barkhorn, vice-president ; 
Mrs. Meyer Kussy, secretary; P. O. 
Griffith, treasurer; Hugh Barnes and 
H. Victor Paul, trustees. 
Puitie GORDON 


Walter R. Browne Sings 
In Easton, Penna. 

EASTON, Penna, — Walter R. 
Browne, tenor, with Mrs. Frank 
Teske, pianist, was a soloist at a con- 
cert given in the auditorium of the 
Easton High School on May 17. Mr. 
Browne was heard in works by Han- 
del, Scarlatti, Franck, Cadman, Quil- 
ter and Speaks. 
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anytime.” 


bells.” 





. captured deep tones of cathedral bells . . 
picture of Italian rural life. A repeat performance would be welcome at 


Howard W. Hess, Times Star, April 7, 1945 
. .. @ peaceful tone picture authentically descriptive in the weaving of 
Italian folk melodies into the score . 


Mary Leighton, Enquirer, April 7, 1945 


. an atmospheric piece, pleasing and full of the boom of cathedral 
Eleanor Bell, Post, April 7, 1945 
inquiries to Ethel Glenn Hier, 205 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


- gave an interesting 
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United States Artists Engaged 
Widely for Latin American Appearances 


To Sing in Operas in 
Mexico, Rio and Buenos 
Aires — Columbia Con- 
certs Exchange Plan 
Proves Success 


ITH Latin American music 

seasons already under way, 
North American artists have begun 
to play their part in the programs 
of our sister countries to the south 
and will continue to do so all Sum- 
mer. The opera and symphonic ser- 
ies in Mexico City, the operas in Rio 
de Janeiro and Buenos Aires, and the 
new concert venture of Intarin, under 
the auspices of Columbia Concerts, 
Inc., as well as symphonic organiza- 
tions in Chile and Peru, are drawing 
heavily on our singers and instru- 
mentalists and conductors. 

The National Opera in Mexico, 
which extends through June, will call 
on the services of seven singers and 
one conductor from the United States, 
according to Andre Mertens, head of 
the South American and Mexican Di- 
vision of Columbia Concerts. The 
singers are Helen Traubel, Regina 
Resnik, Hilde Reggiani, Bruna Cas- 
tagna, Margaret Harshaw, Kurt 
Baum and Mario Berini. It will be 
the first time in Mexico for Miss 
Traubel and Miss Harshaw, both of 
whom will sing in “Tristan” on June 
12 and 16, and in “Walkiire” on June 
19 and 23, under the baton of William 
Steinberg. Miss Castagna was to 
sing in “Carmen” and “Aida” in the 
week of June 3, and Mr. Baum will 
be heard in these operas between 
June 5 and 16. 

Engaged for the Rio opera season, 
in August and September, are Jennie 
Tourel, Stella Roman, Hilde Reggi- 
ani, Brenda Lewis, Maria Starr, Kurt 
Baum, Bruno Landi, Frederick Jagel, 
Charles Kullman, Leonard Warren, 
Francesco Valentino, Nicola Moscona, 
Roberto Silvo, Daniel Duno, Nagelo 
Pelotti, Wilfred Pelletier and George 
Sebastian will conduct; Lothar Wal- 
lerstein is engaged as stage director 
and Herman Geiger-Tourel as assis- 
tant stage director. Included in the 
Rio repertoire will be “Falstaff”, 
“Forza del Destino”, “Rigoletto”, 
“Pagliacci”, “Boris”, “Mignon”, “Bo- 
héme” and other operas. 

Miss Reggiani, Mr. Landi and 
Raoul Jobin will sing in the Colon 
Opera season in Buenos Aires, dur- 
ing July. In addition to opera ap- 
pearances, Jennie Tourel will give 


concerts in Puerto Rico, Trinidad and 
Caracas as well as in Rio and Buenos 
Aires, and later in Santiago de Chile 
and Lima. Miss Roman will sing in 
Puerto Rico and Cuba. 

Two additional conductors will play 
a large part in Latin American ac- 
tivities. Antal Dorati was scheduled 
to appear for four symphony concerts 
at the end of May in Lima, at the 
invitation of the Peruvian Govern- 
ment. Jascha Horenstein, a favorite 
in Mexico, will conduct a Beethoven 
Festival with the Mexico Philhar- 
monic from Sept. 16 to Oct. 15, with 
the following soloists: Claudio Arrau, 
in all the Piano Concertos; Joseph 
Schuster and Tossy Spivakovsky. 
Two performances of the Ninth Sym- 
phony with local soloists will conclude 
the festival. Earlier, Mr. Horenstein 
will appear in Santiago for six con- 
certs, and possibly. in Lima and 
Buenos Aires. 

Todd Duncan, the first of the five 
artists to make the Intarin pre-sub- 
scribed tour, will finish on June 20, 
having sung to capacity audiences. 
press acclaim, and box office suc- 
cess since he began in Guatemala. By 
popular demand, he gave three con- 
certs instead of one in Panama and 
Colon. As an “extra”, he appeared 
for American troops at Camp Rio 
Hato in the heart of the jungle of 
Panama. His accompanist is William 
Allen. 

The second artist, J. M. Sanroma, 
left on May 14, and will be heard in 
Guatemala; Panama, Colon; Cali, 
Bogota and Baranquilla, Colombia; 
Caracas, Venezuela; Ciudad Trujillo, 
R. D.; Kingston and Puerto Rico and 
probably in Trinidad and Haiti fin- 
ishing the middle of July. 

Bruna Castagna, after her appear- 
ances in Mexico, will make a simi- 
lar tour, ending in Lima in the middle 
of August. William Primrose will 
play in Guatemala on July 15, begin- 
ning the swing which will end in 
Kingston, Sept. 9. Emery Darcy’s 
tour lasts from Aug. 12 to Oct. 9. 

Latin. American artists, selected to 
cover the same territory, will begin 
Sept. 12 and continue until the middie 
of November. In the meantime, Mr. 
Mertens left June 1 for Mexico City, 
where, with Dr. Myron Schaeffer, 
liaison officer for Columbia Concerts, 
he will make plans for a second set 
of artists to continue this plan and dis- 
cuss future opera and concert plans 
with the president of Concertos Dan- 
iel, Ernesto de Quesada. 
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Enjoying a Chat during Todd Duncan's Stay in San Salvador Are (Left to Right) 

Professor Humberto Pacas, Conductor of the San Salvador Symphony; William 

Allen, Mr. Duncan's Accompanist; Senora de Goldsmith, Sponsor of the Concert; 
Mr. Duncan, and Rosita Arguello, Coloratura Soprano of San Salvador 





People of Milan 
Repair La Scala 


Restoration Resumed 
Following Defeat 
of Nazis 


In spite of the efforts of Nazis and 
Fascists to encourage the Milanese to 
repair their historic opera house, La 
Scala, damaged in an air raid on 
Aug. 15, 1943, a dispatch to the 
New York Times which appeared re- 
cently, revealed that only now have 
steps been taken to place a new roof 
on the building and to patch up por- 
tions of the interior, such as several 
boxes and a portion of the gallerv 
smashed during the bombardment. It 
develops that every kind of difficulty 
was at first put in the way of recon- 
struction by artists and mechanics who 
formed part of the Scala organization 
and that only now, with Hitler gone 
and the European war at an end, have 
steps been taken to reclaim the famous 
theatre. 

Scaffoldings have been erected in 
the house and a new roof is being 
built. The stage and its elaborate 
mechanism was, fortunately, not hurt. 
Nevertheless it is estimated that it 
will take $800,000 to restore La 
Scala completely. $160,000 will be 
needed, it is claimed, to put the house 
in a state to make it available for the 
new season which opens Dec. 26. 
Funds are lacking but the Milanese 
are doing the best they can to pro- 
tect the interior of the theatre from 
rain. So the replacement of the roof 
is considered the first essential. 

It is said that some still hope to 
induce Arturo Toscanini to come to 
Milan to conduct the opening of the 
new season. A few days after the fall 
of Mussolini it is claimed that a large 
sign appeared over the Scala entrance 
reading: “We want Toscanini”. It is 
still there. In the Galleria Toscanini’s 
picture appeared on Liberation Day as 
large as that of Giacomo Matteotti. 
The Allied Military Government has 
encouraged the Milanese to repair the 
theatre and resume performances. 
Since the arrival of the Allies the 
Scala company has been giving per- 
formances at the Lirico Theatre. In 
Tune and July symphony concerts will 
be held. 

Americans working with the Scala 
staff are Lieut. Clement C. Petrillo 
and Sgt. Hans Busch, son of the 
conductor Fritz Busch, and himself 
a well known stage director. Even 
before the Allied arrival the Scala 
company had rid itself of Fascists and 
collaborators. Orchestra, chorus, bal- 
let and stage hands appointed a com- 
mittee of three to vote for all. Func- 


tioning with representatives of the 
Committee of National Liberation it 
suspended eight badly compromised 
members of the company, including the 
conductor, Gino Marinuzzi, and the 
tenors, Tito Schipa and Beniamino 
Gigli. Apparently the recent exoner- 
ation of Gigli of the charge of col- 
laboration, so much publicized some 
weeks ago, did not avail the singer in 
northern Italy. The test seems to 
be less whether a singer appeare’ be- 
fore Fascists and Nazis as whether 
he drew special profits and advantages 
from their regime. In any case the 
Milanese are resolved to purge their 
musical life of Fascist taint. While the 
question of a new director of the 
Scala is being decided a temporary 
committee is in control of the theatre. 





Mexico Symphony 
Opens Season 


Chavez Conducts — New 


Works 
Hearing 


Mexico Ciry.—The Symphony Or- 
chestra of Mexico, under the direction 
of Carlos Chavez, opened its 1945 sea- 
son at the Palace of Fine Arts on May 
18. Seventeen pairs of concerts are 
scheduled on consecutive Fridays and 
Sundays until Sept. 9. After that, the 
Orchestra will again undertake a tour 
of principal cities of Mexico and the 
southern part of the United States, as 
it has done in previous seasons. 

For his first concert, Mr. Chavez 
conducted Rameau’s “Dardanus” Suite, 
Haydn’s “Bear” Symphony No. 82 in 
C, Prokofieff’s “Scythian” Suite, and a 
first Mexican performance of Bela 
Bartok’s Concerto for Orchestra. 

Alfred Wallenstein, conductor of 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic, and 
three Mexican musicians, J. Pablo 
Mancayo, Luis Sandi and Blas Ga- 
lindo, will appear as guest conductors 
in the course of the season. Claudio 
Arrau, pianist, will be heard as soloist 
on August 24 and 26. 

Sixteen works will be given their 
Mexican premieres during the season. 
They include the Beethoven “Missa 
Solemnis” and Triple Concerto for 
Violin, Cello and Orchestra, Sibelius’s 
Seventh Symphony, and Stravinsky’s 
“Circus Polka.” 

Music by contemporary composers 
will include Silvestre Revueltas’s “Co- 
lorines”, Blas Galindo’s “Nocturne”, 
Candelario MHuizar’s ‘“Pueblerinos”, 
Aaron Copland’s “Quiet City”, Bal y 
Gay’s “Three Pieces for Orchestra”, 
Shostakovitch’s Fifth and Sixth Sym- 
phonies, Falla’s “El Retablo de Maese 
Pedro”, Kabalevsky’s Overture to 
“Colas Breugnon”. 


Scheduled for 
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At the Testimonial Dinner Given for Mrs. Rockwell Kempton by the Saginaw 

Community Concert Association Following a Concert by the Philadelphia Orches- 

tra, (Left to Right, Seated) Rhea E. Miller, President of the Association; James 

M. Shackleton, a Former President; Mrs. Kempton; Eugene Ormandy; (Standing) 

Ward French, President of the Community Concert Service, and Arthur Wisner, 
Vice-President of the Service 


SAGINAW, MicH.—Joined by officials 
of Community Concert Service, Eu- 
gene Ormandy, conductor of the Phil- 
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adelphia Symphony Orchestra, and 
officials and musicians of the orchestra, 
the Saginaw Community Concert 
Association paid tribute last evening 
to Mrs. Rockwell M. Kempton, secre- 
tary and one of the founders of the 
Association, at a supper party follow- 
ing the orchestra’s concert there. 
Ward French, president of Com- 
munity Concert Service, sounded the 
keynote of the tribute praising Mrs. 
Kempton as a “leading lady of music”. 
Mr. Ormandy added his tributes and 
expressed the orchestra’s pleasure at 
making Saginaw a regular stop on 
its annual tour. The orchestra is 
booked for its fifth visit during the 
1945-46 season. Arthur Wisner, vice- 


president of Community Concert 
Service, praised Mrs. Kempton’s 
qualities of leadership which have 


built the association from a few hun- 
dred members to 2,000. 

James M. Shackleton, a former 
president of the Association, presented 
Mrs. Kempton with a testimonial book 
including letters from many of the great 
of the musical world who have ap- 
peared here including John Charles 
Thomas, Lawrence Tibbett, James 
Melton, Richard Crooks, Helen Trau- 
bel, Erich Leinsdorf and many others. 
Rhea E. Miller, current president of 
the Association was toastmaster. 

Pr 4a, S, 





NAACC Awards 
Citations of Merit 


_ The National Association for Amer- 
ican Composers and Conductors 
awarded citations for outstanding 
service to American music at a recep- 
tion at the Waldorf-Astoria on May 
11. The citations went to Dr. Frances 
Elliot Clark; the Eastman School of 
Music; Howard Bronson, chief of the 
music branch of the Special services 
division, United States Army; the 
Boston Citizens Committee for the 
Army and Navy, Inc.; Harold Spiv- 
acke, chairman, Music Advisory 
Council, Joint Army and Navy Com- 
mission on Welfare and Recreation. 
Presentation of the awards was made 
by Geoffrey O’Hara. 


Battle Creek Ends Season 


BaTTLE CrEEK—The Battle Creek 
Symphony under the direction of 
Raymond Gould brought its present 
season to a close in Kellogg Audi- 
torium on April 15. Carol Smith, 
contralto, was the soloist. The pro- 
gram was made up of compositions by 
Brahms, Schumann, Smetana, Strauss, 
as well as numbers by Rameau-De- 
Lamarter, Hageman and Campbell- 
Tipton. The season just ended was 





the symphony’s forty-fifth. 





Goossens Conducts 
Cincinnati Finale 
New Work Composed 


For Jubilee Creates 
Much Interest 


CINcINNATI.—Eugene Goossens, who 
has completed his fourteenth year as 
conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony, 
brought the Fiftieth Season to a bril- 
liant and impressive close by a_spirit- 
ual interpretation of the Brahms 
“Symphony No. 1”, April 20-21. -Mr. 
Goossens managed somehow to make 
this work seem one of the most emo- 
tionally stirring compositions of all the 
attractive literature of the romantic 
period. Other works on the list were 
A. Walter Kramer’s transcription of 
the Bach “Chaconne” and the Berlioz 
“Harold in Italy” Symphony with Jos- 
eph Sherman viola soloist. 

The 1944-45 Season has been not- 
able because of the wide varieties of 
orchestral works. Goossens rightly 
insists that the Cincinnati public must 
know contemporary music, whether it 
approves or disapproves. With this 
concept in mind Goossens has pres- 
ented many of today’s novelties. Some 
have been accepted and more than 
some have been placed in the discard 
by the Cincinnati Symphony patrons. 
The anthology written for the Golden 
Jubilee, of contemporary American 
composers, which appeared as a set 
of variations on an original Goossens 
theme was foremost in appeal. It 
was given on March 23-24. The 
theme was more rhythmic than melo- 
dic. It was treated in characteristic 
manner by Paul Creston, who picked 
it up and used it in a tranquil manner. 
Aaron Copland handled it very much 
like his music to Rodeo. Deems Tay- 
lor stuck to his own beliefs in the 


beauties of the Romantic Period. 
Howard Hanson began his excerpt 
with light, muted chords for the 
brasses. William Schuman, whom 


Cincinnatians know only by reputa- 
tion, gave the theme a modest and 
simple treatment. Walter Piston 
caught the rhythmic importance of 
the theme, consequently his variation 
was the one nearest to the original in- 
tention. Roy Harris separated three 
tones which he treated in his own way. 
Syran born Anis Fuleihan favored 
the violas and the cellos in his use of 
the Goossens Theme. Bernard Rogers 
placed it in China. Ernest Bloch, true 
to his Hebraic loftiness, gave the 
theme a coloring of the Synagogue. 
The work was interesting, but it can- 
not be said that it was epochal. 

The soloists for the Symphonic year 
included, Arrau, MacDonald, Tem- 
pleton, Francescatti, Rubinstein, Hei- 
fetz, Kreisler, Levant, Lawrence, 
Argentinita, Iturbi, Melchior, Pinza, 
Brailowsky, Hain, Lipton, Dudley, 
Kirk, Greenwell and Tangeman. 
Needless to say Levant, MacDonald, 
Templeton, and Morton Gould, were 
presented on the semi-popular con- 
certs which were given on Sunday 
afternoon and on Saturday night in- 
stead of the regular Friday afternoon 
and Saturday night series. 

Among American works heard re- 
cently were Haussermann’s “Ronde 
Carnavalesque” and Ethel Glenn 
Hier’s “The Belle of Asolo”. 

A more pretentious season has been 
planned for 1945-46. Ata meeting of 
the Board of Directors, with the 
Woman’s Committee, the Press and 
Lucian Wulsin, President of the 
board, with the assistance of Mr. 
Goossens, J. M. O’Kane, and the new 
president of the Woman’s Committee, 
Mrs. Cornelius J. Hauck, outlined an 
ambitious program for the fifty-first 
year. Howarp W. Hess 





Elizabeth Kirjoff Opens 
Public Relations Office 

Elizabeth Kirjoff, violinist, who has 
appeared in concerts in Europe and 
the United States, has opened a public 








relations office specializing in music 
accounts with offices at 521 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. Miss Kirjoff han- 
dled the publicity for all the “Fun 
With Music” concerts given during 
this past year, as well as the recent 
Carnegie Hall concerts of the Amer- 
ican Youth Orchestra and Vivian 
Rivkin. She is currently working on 
the second Carnegie Hall concert to 
be given by the American Youth 
Orchestra under the direction of Dean 
Dixon. Miss Kirjoff studied under 
Hugo Kortschak at the Yale School 
of Music. 





Works by Mary Howe 
Heard in Washington, D. C. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A program 
devoted to music by Mary Howe, 
Washington composer, was given in 
April in the Phillips Memorial Gal- 
lery Series. Glenn Darwin sang her 
new song “To the Unknown Soldier” 
and also “October” and “Innisfree”. 
The Covenant Choral Club, directed 
by Theodore Schaefer, offered five 
choruses. Kenton Terry and Sol Sax 
played the “Interlude Between Two 
Pieces” for flute and piano. And Ina 
Holtzscheiter, soprano, sang the 
“Merles de Coulennes” for soprano 
with flute obbligato. 
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Grant Park Concert 
ScheduleAnnounced 


Malko and Guest Con- 
ductors to Lead Varied 
Events 


Cuicaco—Plans for the Grant Park 
concerts for the coming season were 
announced recently by R. J. Dunham, 
president of the Chicago Park Dis- 
trict. These include programs each 
night except Mondays and Tuesdays, 
commencing June 27, and extending 
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Andre Mertens Horace Pa 
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until Aug. 19, a total. of forty con- 
certs. : 

Wednesday, Friday and Sunday 
night programs will be given by the 
Grant Park Symphony. Nicolai Mal- 
ko will conduct these concerts dur- 
ing the first four weeks and the final 
week of the series. During the three 
intervening weeks guest conductors 
will occupy the podium. These in- 
clude: Robert Stolz, the Viennese 
composer and conductor, who will 
feature two nights of Viennese music ; 
Hans Schwieger, who conducted the 
Fort Wayne Philharmonic the past 
season; lzler Solomon, conductor of 
the -Columbus Symphony; | Ignace 
Strasfogel, assistant conductor of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony ; 
and Paul Breisach, a conductor of the 
Metropolitan Opera company. Prom- 
inent concert artists will appear as 
soloists. 

Wishing to recognize and encourage 
Chicago talent, the Park District will 
feature on five Sunday evenings young 
soloists selected after a series of audi- 
tions held for this purpose. Two 


_ soloists will be scheduled to appear on 


each of the programs. On Thursday 
evenings Army and Navy bands and 
other talent will be featured. 


Korjus Is Hailed 
In Chicago Debut 


Soprano Gives First Lo- 
cal Recital — Orchestras 
Heard 


Cuicaco.—Miliza Korjus, colora- 
tura soprano, made her first Chicago 
appearance in Orchestra Hall on May 
7, before a crowded and enthusiastic 
house. She sang the coloratura dis- 
play numbers with effortless ease. 
Fortunato Covone, flutist, and Glauco 
D’Attili, accompanist, were of valuable 
assistance. 

The Civic Orchestra of 50 members 
gave a concert in Orchestra Hall on 
April 26, conducted by Hans Lange. 
This young orchestra under the skill- 
ful guidance of Mr. Lange gave a 
good account of itself. Mary Louise 
Boehm, pianist, was the capable solo- 
ist, playing Arne Oldberg’s Third 
Concerto. The Marshall Field & Co. 
Choral Society, Edgar Nelson, con- 
ductor, gave its 39th annual concert 
in Orchestra Hall on April 27, with 
Igor Gorin, baritone, as soloist. Mr. 
Gorin was in fine voice and was 
warmly received. 

Carol Silver, pianist, was soloist for 
the final concert of the Business Men’s 
Orchestra, George Dasch, conductor, 
on May 1, in Orchestra Hall. Miss 
Silver played Rachmaninoff’s C Minor 
Concerto with understanding and tech- 
nical proficiency. The program gave 
ample scope to Mr. Dasch, and he 
guided his men with discrimination. 
The sixth annual music festival of the 
Catholic High Schools of the arch- 
diocese of Chicago was held in Or- 
chestra Hall on April 29. 

The Civic Music Association’s an- 
nual music festival was given in Or- 
chestra Hall on May 6, with Marx E. 
Oberndorfer conducting the children’s 
chorus of several hundred voices. The 
Civic Orchestra furnished the accom- 
paniments and under Hans Lange’s 
direction played three groups of or- 
chestral numbers. 

The Chicago Mendelssohn Club, a 
male chorus now in its 51st season, 
and the Chicago Symphonic Choir, a 
group of women with a few men, gave 
a joint concert in Orchestra Hall on 
May 8, Walter Aschenbrenner con- 
ducting both groups. Louis Sudler, 
baritone, was the soloist, disclosing a 
voice of rich quality. The Swedish 
Choral Club gave its Spring program 
in Orchestra Hall on May 10, Harry 
T. Carlson, conductor. Thelma von 
Eisenhauer, soprano; Mona Bradford, 
contralto; Ralph Niehaus, tenor; and 
Reinhold Schmidt, bass, were the ex- 
cellent soloists. It was an evening of 


Father O'Malley Edgar Nelson 
unalloyed pleasure. Members of the 
Chicago Symphony played the accom- 
paniments. The Paulist Choristers 
Father O’Malley, conductor, gave its 
annual Spring concert in Orchestra 
Hall on May 13. The _ soloists 
were Stefan Kozakevich, Maximilian 
Schmelter, Master Robert Lis and 
Master Chris Tompulis. Robert Sheen- 
han was the accompanist. An enthu- 
siastic audience was present. 

Esther Payne, pianist, gave a recital 
in Kimball Hall on April 26; Edna 
Dobine, soprano, appeared in the same 
hall on May 6, and Nancy Carr, 
soprano, was heard on April 28. Rose 
Arbanas, soprano, gave a recital on 
May 4. CHARLES QUINT 


Wallenstein Ends 
Symphony Series 


Toscanini Conducts Gala 
Pension Concert in Los 
Angeles 


Los ANGELES.—The Southern Cali- 
fornia Symphony season ended on 
April 5. Alfred Wallenstein con- 
ducted this final presentation in the 
Philharmonic Auditorium. Rach- 
maninoft’s Second Symphony, Sieg- 
fried’s Rhine Journey and the Bach- 
Respighi Passacaglia and Fugue for 
Organ in C minor made up the well 
prepared and impressive program. 

The orchestra, with changed per- 
sonnel and additions from the ranks 
of former members, was reassembled 
on April 19 for the Toscanini concert 
in Shrine Auditorium. It was a fi- 
nancial and artistic success, grossing 
$50,000 for the Pension Fund and giv- 
ing Los Angeles and the West its first 
concert by Toscanini. 

The maestro seemed calm and un- 
disturbed by the untoward excitement 
afforded by a publicity-seeking dancer 
who floated on the stage unannounced 
and danced to his reading of Weber’s 
“Invitation to the Dance.” She was 
cornered and whisked off to the 
psychopathic ward of the receiving 
hospital. Toscanini resumed his play- 
ing at a faster pace but there were no 
tantrums. 

The program was centered around 
the Beethoven “Seventh” and began 
with a spirited reading of the Over- 
ture to Rossini’s “Semiramide.” The 
Brahms Variations on a theme of 
Haydn and excerpts from Wagner’s 
“Tristan and Isolde” with the Prelude 
to First Act of “Die Meistersinger”, 
gy a long last half of the concert 
ist. 

The manager of the Symphony As- 
sociation, Wilfred Davis, has an- 
nounced a list of well known artists 
for next season which is to begin in 
November, and which is to include 14 
pairs of concerts. 

ISABEL Morse Jones. 





Cincinnati to Open 
26th Opera Season 


CINCINNATI.—A summer season of 
grand opera will again be presented 
here with all star casts, a chorus 
from the Metropolitan and a seasoned 
operatic orchestra assembled from the 
Cincinnati Symphony. Fausto Cleva 
will again lead the list of conductors. 
Assistants have not been announced. 
It is hoped that Sir Thomas Beecham 


will return. Favorite stars who are on 
the list are Sayao, Tibbett, Martinelli, 
Bampton, Thorborg, Swarthout, Jobin, 
Kullman, Roman, Milanov, Svel, Pilot- 
to, Weede, Antoine, Conley, Heidt, 
Valentino, Albanese, Stevens, Melton 
and many other equally great stars 
who have delighted Cincinnatians in 
the past. The coming season will be 
the 24th. H. W. H. 
ASCAP Elects Officers 

ASCAP officers elected for the com- 
ing year are Deems Taylor, president; 
Gustave Schirmer, vice-president ; Os- 
car Hammerstein II, vice-president ; 
George W. Meyer, secretary; J. J. 
Bregman, treasurer; Donald Gray, as- 
sistant secretary, and Irving Caesar, 
assistant treasurer. 
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BARITONE VISITS CORNING RED CROSS HEADQUARTERS 


Back Row, from the Left, William C. Droege, President of the Corning and 

Painted Post Civic Music Association; Daniel Stimson, Mayor; Charles Bond, 

Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce. Front Row, from the Left, Mrs. Joseph 

Palme, Executive Secretary of the Red Cross; Martial Singher; Mrs. George 
Macbeth, President of the Local Red Cross 


CorNnInG, N. Y.—Following an ap- 
pearance for the Civic Music Asso- 
ciation, Martial Singher visited the 
local Red Cross headquarters with 
William C. Droege, president of the 
association. The association’s series, 
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“Sang expressively — intelligent in- 
terpretations — accurate intonation — 
nice sense of style.” (Town Hall, April 
22, 1945.) Noel Straus, N. Y. Times 


* * * 
Mgt. Wm. L. Stein, 113 W. 57th St.,.N. Y. C. 








“Technical equipment, pre- 
cision and feres."’ 
. Y. Her. Trib., 1944 
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closed in May with a recital by Herta 
Glaz. Next season local concert-goers 
will hear the Southernaires, the Balti- 
more Symphony, Louis Kaufman and 
Rosalyn Tureck. 


Dayton Opera 
(Continued from page 5) 


stituting for Robert Merrill), Derna 
DePamphilis was Micaela, Mr. De 
Paolis was Doncairo, Wilfred Engel- 
man was Remendado and Morales and 
Carlo Tomanelli was Zuniga. 

The most brilliant offering of the 
series was “Lucia di Lammermoor,” 
given Friday night with Josephine 
Antoine as Lucia and Jan Peerce as 
Edgardo, with Mr. Breisach conduct- 
ing. Miss Antoine wore costumes she 
had made especially for her appearance 
in the role at the Met but which was 
cancelled when she developed a severe 
cold. The gorgeous music and the 
glorious singing of the leads made this 
an overwhelming audience favorite. 
Other roles were played by Brooks 
Dunbar as Norman, Lorenzo Alvary 
as Raymond and Mr. DePaolis as 
Arthur. 

“Hansel and Gretel” had its first 
Dayton performance Saturday after- 
noon with two-thirds of a packed 
house, children from two years up. 
The opera was given an imaginative 
production from the standpoint of 
scenery and thoroughly captivated the 
audience, large and small. Mr. Kritz 
conducted. 

Eleanor Knapp and Louisa Moller 
played the lead roles in joyous man- 
ner, Dorothee Manski celebrated her 
300th performance in the role of the 
Witch, Thelma Votipka was Gertrude. 
Hugh Thompson was Peter, Helen 
Maxurex was the Dewman and a 
Dayton girl, Eileen Campbell, learned 
the role of the Sandman on a few 
hours notice to replace Edna Lind, 
who became suddenly ill. 

Saturday night’s performance was 
a double bill, opening with the light 
but delightful “Secret of Suzanne,” 
sung in English. Hugh Thompson gave 
a lively interpretation of Gil and Miss 
DePamphilis pleased as Suzanne. Mr. 
DePaolis, however, walked off with 
top honors for his hugely comical 
pantomime work as Santi. Mr. 
Kuttner conducted with much energy 
and fine effect. 

The second opera was “Pagliacci,” 
with Giovanni Martinelli as Canio, 
the role he has made his own through 
the years. The applause following his 
solos and between acts was uproarous. 
Mr. Martinelli was at his best and 





the audience in an extremely friendly 
mood showered him with a tremendous 
ovation. 

Robert Weede played Tonio with 
decidely fine effect, Mr. DePaolis was 
an excellent Beppe, Miss DePamphilis 
was Nedda and Mr. Engleman was 
Silvio. Mr. Breisach conducted. 

The festival came to a close with 
Mr. Weede’s classic interpretation of 
“Rigoletto,” in which he surpassed 
even his own previous efforts. Jan 
Peerce was a close runner-up as the 
Duke. Doris Marinelli sang Gilda. 

Lorenzo Alvary was a staunch and 
resonant Sparafucile and others in the 
cast were: Dorothy Hartigan as 
Maddalena, Carlo Tomanelli as Count 
Monterone, Auten Shubel as Count 
Ceprano, Thelma Votipka the Coun- 
tess Ceprano and Giovanna, Mr. De 
Paolis as Borsa, Mr. Engelman as 
Marullo and Miss Maxouris as a page. 
Mr. Breisach conducted. 

The surprises of the festival from a 
singing standpoint were not the princi- 
pals of standard reputation but Mr. 
Thompson and Miss DePamphilis. Mr. 
Thompson’s voice has fine tonal 
quality and plenty of force vocally and 
he is energetic as an actor. Miss 
DePamphilis has a voice which, 
though as yet somewhat light, is of 
excellent caliber and should lift her 
to the high places with years and more 
training. 


Strasfogel Leads 


New Orleans Series 


First Half of Season of 
“Pop” Concerts Planned 
for Him 


New OrLeEANS.—Leon Godchaux, 
president of the Summer Pop Con- 
certs, has announced the appointment 
of Ignace Strasfogel as conductor of 
the first half of the season’s 24 con- 
certs. Sylvan Levin was obliged to 
cancel his contract on account of radio 


commitments. The Pops began on 
June 7. 
The Community Fund, organized 


for the raising of money for the New 
Orleans Symphony, the Opera House 
Association and the Summer Pop Con- 
certs, is under the energetic chairman- 
ship of Irwin F. Poche. The Opera 
Association will give eight operas to- 
taling subscription performances and 
will hold Christmas Holiday perform- 
ances of “Hansel and Gretel” and ex- 
tra performances for school children. 
The New Orleans Symphony, Mas- 
simo Freccia, conductor, will give 14 
subscription performances with solo- 
ists; 12 Young Peoples’ Concerts, and 
two extra concerts. 

Louis Panzeri, founder and director 
of the Apollo Chorus, presented a con- 
cert for the Fitzhugh Lee Chapter of 
the United Daughters of the Confed- 
eracy, at Dixon Hall recently. Talent- 
ed local musicians heard included Lu- 
cienne Lavedan, Ruth Miller, June 
Roeper, Mary Tortorich, Arthur P. 
Winteler and Nicolai Zadri. 

Harry B. Logs 





Norman Joliffe Fulfills 
Busy Season 

In addition to an unusually full 
schedule of teaching, Norman Joliffe 
has filled a large number of concert 
and oratorio engagements during the 
past season. He appeared with the 
Woman’s Choral Club in Middletown, 
N. Y.; the Kempis and the Kiwanis 
Clubs of Newark, N. J.; at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s and St. George’s Churches, 
New York, in “The Passion Accord- 
ing to St. Matthew”; with the Ora- 
torio Society of Easton, Pa., in “The 
Messiah” and “Elijah”, and with the 
Handel and Haydn Society of Allen- 
town, Pa., in “The Messiah” and 
“The Creation”. 
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Honolulu Hears Many Local Artists 


HONOLULU 


Sb past weeks have occasioned 
the usual summing up of the 
standard concert series, while the 
year-round season of scattered re- 
citals, continues at only a slightly 
lessened pace. 

While the exceptional piano ac- 
companist Max Walmer was appear- 
ing on his own at the Army and Navy 
Club March 25 in Mozart’s Sonata 
in F and lesser items, Fritz Hart led 
the Honolulu Symphony through its 
final concert at the McKinley High 
School. Capt. Edwin G. Davis, al- 
ready well known by his solo ap- 
pearances and with the Liebrecht 
Quartet, joined the Symphony in an 
individual and competent rendering of 
Beethoven’s C Minor Piano Concerto. 
The orchestral portion included Pic- 
cini’s “Didone” Overture, “Good Fri- 
day Music” from Wagner’s “Parsi- 
fal”, “Song Before Sunrise” of Delius 
and Mendelssohn’s “Ruy Blas” Over- 
ture. 

As to prospective projects, the Sym- 
phony Society is collaborating with 
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the Honolulu Community Theatre for 
a late June presentation of Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s “Pinafore”. The firmly 
rooted Liebrecht Quartet plans two 
additional summer programs with as- 
sisting artists for May 13 and June 
10 with repeat performance on 
Wednesday evenings following. 
Central Union Church with its or- 
ganist, R. Kenneth Holt, has also late- 
ly concluded its twelve-concert series. 
John Stainer’s “Crucifixion” supplied 
the Good Friday tribute, and on April 
24 works of the standard repertoire 
made up the last program. This 
finale was distinguished by the num- 


‘ber and variety of participating ar- 


tists, comprising beside Mr. Holt the 
22 Navy personnel Service Force Or- 
chestra and Central Union’s 60 voice 
choir. 

Earlier in this series, Holt had as 
visiting soloist Robert Long, former 
Chicago Opera tenor. Long is a sea- 
soned interpreter of Debussy and he 
appeared as Mozart in the United 
States premier of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
opera “Mozart and Salieri” conducted 
by Karl Krueger. A few weeks later 
Jones was featured in the Honolulu 
Art Society’s special music offering 
at the Academy of Arts. The other 
artists, exclusively servicemen, in- 
cluded John McAlister in a group of 
piano pieces ; and Albert Gillis, violin, 
Loy Jones, viola, and John Ehrlich, 
cello, collaborating in Beethoven’s 
first Trio. 

One of the best voices heard this 
season was that of Justine Van Oort. 
Accompanied at the piano by Max 
Walmer, at the Academy on April 8, 
the soprano gave refreshing expres- 
sion, warmth and understanding to her 
German group, especially, and to the 
air “Adieu Foréts” from Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Jeanne d’Arc”. Mrs. Van 
Oort’s latest appearance, at the Army 
and Navy Club, May 6, was high- 
lighted by a number from Korn- 
gold’s “Die Tote Stadt”. 


Native Composer’s Work Given 


The widely recognized Hawaiian 
composer Dai-keong Le was heard 
from after a surprising absence when 
his vocal score “In Spring” was 
offered on Arthur Tennent’s Library 
of Hawaii program May 2. The 
tenor also sang an English group— 
Williams, Elgar, Bax and Bridge— 
and Schumann, Brahms and Duparc. 
The well known local soprano, Laura 
Brown, made up her program at the 
Academy on April 22 a variety of 
vocal works, including six songs by 
Richard Trunk, two by John Alden 
Carpenter and three by Hart. 

An unfamiliar work, Pizzetti’s So- 
nata in A, rounded out a recital by 
the violinist Albert Gillis and John 
McAlister, pianist. They also played 
Mozart’s Sonata in B Flat and Schu- 
bert’s Sonatina in D. 

Another piano - violin combination 
heard at the Academy of Arts brought 
together the violinist Sidney Green- 
stein with the pianist Robert Vetlesen. 
The Mozart Sonata in E Minor 
lacked imagination and depth while 
Beethoven’s Sonata in D shared the 
same fate, though Brahms’s D Minor 
Sonata fared better. 

This season has heard, on the 
whole, few works by musicians liv- 
ing or stationed on the Islands; those 
that came to notice have been by mem- 
bers of the armed forces. Some 
months ago Lester Spencer’s “Intro- 
duction and Passacaglia” was given 
by a servicemen’s Quartet; soon after, 
this young composer conducted the 
Honolulu Symphony in his “Tone 
Poem”. 

However, the recital on April 8, 
by Wallace W. Pancoast, a pianist in 
the Navy who has been heard before, 
gave hope for consequent promising 
appearances. Pancoast, a product of 
the Trenton (N. J.) Conservatory, is 
more than capable at the piano. After 


some Grieg and Rubinstein, he con- 
centrated on Ernest Bloch’s “Poems 
of the Sea”. The remainder of the 
program he devoted to his own recent 
“Scenes From a Village in Winter”, 
the first section being “A Street Light 
Swinging in the Winter Wind”, the 
second, “Icicles On A Picket Fence”. 
At a first hearing “Scenes” sounded 
remarkably like Hindemith. 
E. Warp CRANE. 


Winifred Heidt Ends 
Heavy Season 


Winifred Heidt, contralto, has re- 
cently concluded 60 operatic appear- 
ances which included engagements 
with the Nationai Operatic Quartet. 
She was heard 
in ten perform- 
ances with the 
Columbia Con- 
certs Opera 
Company in the 
role of Carmen. 
Within one 
week Miss 
Heidt appeared 
in five consecu- 
tive perform- 
ances — in 
“Aida” in Pitts- 
burgh with the 
Philadelphia La 
Scala Opera 
Company, as Carmen in New Bruns- 
wick and Newburgh, N. Y., and in 
“Martha” in Newark, N. J. Miss 
Heidt left on May 17 for a three 
week opera season in Oakland, Calif- 
fornia, where she was scheduled to 
appear in “Carmen” and “Il Trova- 
tore”. In July she is engaged for 
an appearance in “Carmen” in the 
Hollywood Bowl after which she 
goes to Mexico City to appear in the 
same role at the end of the month. 





Winifred Heidt 





Philadelphians 
Visit Baltimore 


First Piano Quartet Appears— 
Peabody Conservatory Presents 
Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” 


BALTIMORE—The Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, with Eugene Ormandy con- 
ducting, gave an all Wagner program 
as a special concert apart from the 
regular subscription series last night 
at the Lyric. Helen Traubel, through 
illness, was unable to appear as the 
scheduled soloist. In substitution for 
her chosen numbers other excerpts 
from “Tristan” and “Die Meister- 
singer” were offered. Seldom has an 
audience listened with deeper concen- 
tration as it did throughout the entire 
program. The applause, genuine and 
prolonged, noted the appreciation of 
these fine interpretations. These trib- 
utes were gracefully asknowledged by 
the conductor who shared them with 
the members of the orchestra. 

The First Piano Quartet, Vladimir 
Padwa, Adam Garner. Frank Mittler 
and Edward Edson, was presented at 
the Lyric April 10 under the manage- 
ment of C. C. Cappel. 

The Baltimore Music Club. enter- 
tained the members and guests with a 
program presented at the Enoch Pratt 
Library Auditorium, April 7, by 
Dorothy Goodman, mezzo-soprano, 
and John Travers, pianist. 

Alfredo Chigi, baritone, with Ivan 
Basielevsky at the piano, appeared at 
Cadao Hall as one of the feature pro- 
grams of the Little Concert Series 
presented by the Bonney Concert 
Bureau on April 16. Under these 
same auspices, Carroll Glenn, violin- 
ist, with Sanford Schlussel at the 
piano, delighted subscribers on April 
18. 

The Peabody Conservatory Opera 
Company appeared in an English ver- 
sion of Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” on 
April 21 with a capable cast and as- 
sisting principals who punctuated the 
droll text and made the action plausi- 

le to the audience. Nathan Kramer 


sang the Don. The production was 
prepared by Ernest J. M. Lert with 
Leroy F. Evans as conductor and 
coach, 

Ilya Schkolnik, violinist, newly ap- 
pointed member of the Peabody Facul- 
ty, closed the Patriotic Series of Fri- 
day evening concerts brilkantly on 
April 13. Audrey Codero Plitt was 
accompanist. F. B. 





Kapell Leaves for 
Australian Tour 


William Kapell left at the end 
of May for a concert tour of Aus- 
tralia as a “lend-lease musical artist”. 
He follows Eugene Ormandy and 
Marjorie Lawrence, who went on 
good will tours last season. Arrange- 
ments are being made by the Austral- 
ian Broadcasting Commission. 

Mr. Kapell will continue his con- 
certizing in Australia through Sep- 
tember, with appearances scheduled 
with symphony orchestras and in re- 
cital in Adelaide, Brisbane, Canberra, 
Melbourne and Sydney and other 
cities. With orchestras, he will play 
the Khatchatourian Concerto with 
which he made his first New York 
orchestral appearance. He will also 
play Rachmaninoff’s Second and 
Third Concertos, his Rhapsody for 
Piano and Orchestra and Beethoven’s 
Second Piano Concerto. 
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City Center Deficit 


(Continued from page 3) 


to pay for their music as they pay for 
their groceries.” 

A good share of the financial trou- 
bles of the Center the Mayor attrib- 
uted to the unions of musicians and 
stage hands. “A conductor ought 
to be able to rehearse without a 
stop-watch in his hand,” he said, and 
although he is a member of local 802 
of the musicians’ union, he maintained 
that “some of its rules are screwy.” 

To the stage hands he issued a 
warning that unless they come to 


reason, “you’re only going to see 
shows in this town with only one 
scene.” 


Conductors come in for their share 
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of blame when the Mayor maintained 
that they must come down to earth and 
realize that the addition of five men 
for any concert might make the dif- 
ference between breaking even and 
losing money. Sixty-five men, he in- 
sisted, make up an adequate orchestra. 

Mr. Morris pointed out that the 
deficit includes three seasons of opera. 
The spring season of 1944 was given 
just after the books were closed for 
the last fiscal year, so that a loss was 
carried over from that period. He 
went on to say that the low scale 
of prices, from fifty cents to $1.50 for 
concerts and from seventy-five cents 
to $2.00 for operas, which has- been 
kept at those levels despite greatly 
increased operating costs, and the 
larger number of performances—30 for 
the symphony as against 4 last season 
and 73 for the opera as against last 
season’s 8—were responsible for this 
loss. Students were admitted to special 
concerts, he added, at admission prices 
for as low as thirty cents. 

“Of course, a long run of any one 
outstanding success at City Center 
could result in a large profit and we 
would easily accumulate a substantial 
surplus if we were not committed to 
our present program of diversified 
entertainment,” Mr. Morris added. 

The report covering City Center 
activities ending April 28, did not, of 
course, include mention of “Carmen 
Jones,” which . broke house records 
with a total of 49,379 persons attend- 
ing 21 performances, from May 2 to 
May 19 inclusive, or the two weeks’ 
engagement of “Othello” which opened 
with practically all seats sold in ad- 
vance. 


Plays Show Profit 


On the profit side of the ledger 
were all of the plays which had been 
presented; the New Opera Company’s 
productions of “The Merry Widow” 
and “La Vie Parisienne’; Fall and 
Spring seasons of the Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo; the Collegiate Chor- 
ale concert; two Don Cossack Choir 
appearances; the Orson Welles lec- 
ture ; Eddie Condon’s jazz concert, and 
a dance program by Mahoney and 
Mara. 

Two substantial gifts were presented 
to the Center during the season. The 
first was from Jose Iturbi who gave 
a piano recital to a record-breaking 
audience on the evening of the Center’s 
first anniversary and returned all pro- 
ceeds to the institution. The other was 
from Mrs. Cornelius Dresselhuys who 
presented the Center with the scenery 
and costumes from her production of 
“Rhapsody”. 

The board of directors for the com- 
ing year are: Morton Baum, Howard 
S. Cullman, Hubert T. Delany, Wil- 
liam Feinberg, Mrs. Lytle Hull, 
Robert Edmund Jones, F. H. La- 
Guardia, Walter S. Mack Jr., Macklin 
Marrow, Joseph D. McGoldrick, 
Clarence S. Menser, Newbold Morris, 
Thomas L. Parkinson, Jacob S. Potof- 
sky, Mrs. John T. Pratt, Mrs. Arthur 
M. Reis, Jacob Rosenberg, Mrs. Law- 
rence Tibbett, Frederick F. Umbhey, 
Gerald F. Warburg, Dr. Frederic 
Ernst, Asst. Superintendent of Schools, 
Adolph Held, Mrs. Oswald Lord, Mrs. 


David Levy. 
The officers remain the same: F. H. 
LaGuardia, President; Gerald F. 


Warburg, Vice-President ; Almerindo 
Portfolio, Treasurer; Joseph M. Cun- 
ningham, Comptroller; Mrs. Arthur 
M. Reis, Secretary; Francis J. Blou- 
stein, Assistant Secretary ; Paul Moss, 
Assistant to the President and New- 
bold Morris, Chairman of the Board 
of Directors. Ben Ketcham continues 
as business manager and Miss Jean 
Dalrymple remains publicity director. 


Artists Join Management 
Of W. Colston Leigh, Inc. 
Carol Brice, contralto, winner of 


the Naumburg Award, has signed an 
exclusive management contract with 








W. Colston Leigh, Inc. Miss Brice 
made her Town Hall debut in March 
this year and has appeared as soloist 
with orchestras in Pittsburgh, Kansas 
City and New York. 

Another new addition to the Leigh 
management is Ann Kullmer and her 
All-Gir! Symphony. Miss Kullmer 
is a former member of the Detroit 
Symphony and recently directed her 
orchestra at Carnegie Hall during an 
“Introduction to Fame” program. 


Dorati Conducts 
In South America 
Antal Dorati 





is to conduct four 


concerts of the Symphony Orchestra 
of Lima, Peru, at the invitation of 
the Peruvian 


Government during 
June. Upon his 
return, Mr. Do- 
rati will appear 
in Montreal 
and Toronto. 
Two appear- 
ances with the 
Saturday Sym- 
phony over the 
American 
B roadca st- 
ing Company’s 
Blue Network 
on July 21 and 
28 will be fol- 

Antal Dorati lowed by a 
guest engagement on the Aug. 1 Cela- 
nese Hour over the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. The conductor will 
then go to Hollywood to conduct on 
Aug. 11 at the Bowl. 


Orchestras Report 


(Continued from page 3) 








sustaining broadcasting with a fee and 
two do sustaining broadcasts without 
fee. Six of the orchestras record with 
Victor, five with Columbia and one 
with Decca. 

The percentage breakdown of ex- 
penses show that 70.8 per cent of all 
expenses goes for salaries—orchestra 
members, conductors and soloist fees. 
All other direct concert expenses 
amount to 18.9 per cent and the aver- 
age expense of administration is 10.3 
per cent. 

The percentage breakdown of earned 
income shows that 79.3 per cent of 
the entire total comes from receipts 
of concerts at home and on tour. 
Broadcasting and recording fees and 
other earned income amounts to 19.1 
per cent of the gross and program 
advertising accounts for the remaining 
1.6 per cent. 

Managers attending the meeting 
were: Harl McDonald, Philadelphia 
Orchestra; George A. Kuyper, Chi- 
cago Symphony; Arthur Judson, New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony; J. M. 
O’Kane, Cincinnati Symphony; Carl 
J. Vosburgh, Cleveland Orchestra; 
Howard Harrington, Indianapolis 
Symphony; C. C.. Capell, Baltimore 
Symphony ; John Bauer, Buffalo Phil- 
harmonic; Mrs. Ruth O. Seufert, Kan- 
sas City Philharmonic; Arthur J. 
Gaines, Minneapolis Symphony; J. E. 
Mutch, National Symphony; Dean 
Richardson, Oklahoma State Sym- 
phony; Wilfred Davis, Los Angeles 
Philharmonic ; Edward Specter, Pitts- 
burgh Symphony; A. M. See, Roches- 
ter Civic Music Association; William 
Zalkin, St. Louis Symphony; J. W. 
Elton, Toronto Symphony. The San 
Francisco Symphony report was in- 
cluded, but had no representation at 
the meeting. 

Other problems discussed in addition 
to financing were pension plans, the 
recent ASCAP blanket license, and 
administrative issues. 

WitiiaM E. SMITH 


National Music League 
Adds to Artist List 
The National Music League has 


added the Randolph Singers to its 
artist list. The personnel of The Ran- 














dolph Singers is: Mimi Laurence and 
Anna Louise Kautz, sopranos; Mil- 
dred Greenberg, contralto; Saki 
Snaith, tenor; Bert Spero, bass; and 
David Randolph, director. The League 
has also added to its list Barbara 


Holmquest, pianist; Gizella Ehren- 
werth, violinist; and Ruth Neal, 
soprano. 


Broadcast Music Gives 
Awards to Composers 


Awards were presented recently to 
Boris Koutzen and Elliott Carter, win- 
ners in the contest sponsored for the 
members of the American Composers 
Alliance by Broadcast Music, Inc.. 
for their chamber music compositions. 
More than 100 unpublished and unper- 
formed works were submitted by mem- 
bers of ACA. 

Both Mr. Koutzen and Mr. Carter 
will have their works published by 
Broadcast Music, Inc., which con- 
ducted the contest and offered the 
awards. The cash prize is not con- 
sidered an advance against compensa- 
tion under the publishing contract, 
but is a special award. Mr. Koutzen’s 
music for saxophone, bassoon and cello 
received first prize in the contest. Mr. 
Carter’s Suite for a quartet of alto 
saxophones took second prize. 
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(Continued from page 25) 
were used and in the Vier Gesange, 
women students and alumni joined the 
vocal ensemble. Mr. Richner played 
the Intermezzi in A minor and E flat 
minor from Op. 118 and the E flat 
Rhapsody, Op. 119. Miss Burke and 
Miss McCormick, besides accompany- 
ing the “Liebeslieder” Waltzes, played 
the Variations on a Theme by Haydn. 
The audience was sizeable and all 
of the soloists as well as the singers 
and the conductor were heartily ap- 
plauded. S. 


Music School Settlement 


The Musical School Settlement, 
Melzar Chaffee, director, gave its 
Spring concert in the Town Hall on 
the evening of May 2. The program 
began with a suite for string orchestra 
by Lully, played by the junior orches- 
tra under Fannie Levine. Following 
this a group of junior pianists was 
heard. These included Brenda Fried- 
man, Albert Weissman, Barbara Sam- 
uels, Judith Schwartz, Peter Cohen, 
Florence Lazaroff and Leonard 
Woolfson. Arnold Freed then played 
an original fugue and Miriam Rubin 
sang a group of songs accompanied by 
Evelyn Clary of the faculty. Ann Di 
Bonaventura, violin, and Anthony Di 
Bonaventura, pianist, offered two 
movements of the Franck Sonata. 
The chorus, conducted by Violet John- 
son and accompanied by Winifred J. 
Scott, sang three excerpts from Per- 
golesi’s “Stabat Mater”. The first 
movement of the Concerto for Two 
Violins was played by Newton Mans- 
field and Barbara Lieberman accom- 
panied by a string orchestra conducted 
by William Jones, June Mandel played 
the first movement of the Grieg Piano 
Concerto and as a finale Mr. Chaffee 
conducted the orchestra in the over- 
ture to Mendelssohn’s “Ruy Blas” 
and with the chorus, “This Is Our 
Homeland” with words and music by 
Samuel Richards Gaines. 


Concert Celebrates 
Norway's Freedom 


An all-Norwegian program was of- 
fered in Carnegie Hall on May 30 
in celebration of the freeing of Nor- 
way. Stell Andersen played the first 
movement of Grieg’s Piano Concerto 
with members of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony conducted by 
Ole Windingstad. The orchestra per- 
formed Svendsen’s “Coronation 
March” and “Norwegian Rhapsody”. 
Ellen Repp, contralto, and Sven-Olof 
Sandberg, baritone, and a chorus of 
100 Scandinavian singers joined the 
orchestra in performing music by 
Svendsen, Grieg and Alnaes. Guest 
speakers were Sigrid Undset, novelist 
and Nobel Prize winner; Consul Gen- 
eral Rolf A. Christensen; Fredrik 
Haslund, general secretary of the 
Norwegian Social Committee for 
Seamen; Rev. Lars P. Qualben; and 
Representative Harold C. Hagen of 
Minnesota. A telegram from Joseph 
C. Grew, acting Secretary of State, 
sent on behalf of President Truman 
was read to the audience. It praised 
the Norwegian people for their cour- 
age and offered special tribute to the 
Norwegian Merchant Marine. Fifty 
Norwegian organizations throughout 
the country sponsored this Free Nor- 
way Festival. N. 


Schimmerling Concert 

Composition and arrangements by 
the Czech composer, Hans Schim- 
merling, were presented in the Town 
Hall on April 26. The Riverside 
Church Choir and the New York 
Czechoslovak Choral Society per- 
formed under the direction of Mr. 
Schimmerling. Soloist was Myron 
Sands, baritone, commentator, Marion 
Bauer. 

Czech folk music opened the pro- 
gram, followed by the cantata, “The 
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Ballad of the Golden Threshold”. Be- 
fore and after intermission Mr. Sands 
sang groups of solos, which included 
“Now the Lord has said”, Ukrainian 
folksongs, “Night Clouds”, “The Sen- 
tence of the Judge” from “Silvio Pel- 
ico”, “France, 1940”, “Jade Sea— 
Pearl Ocean” and “Pessimist’s Calen- 
dar”. 

The program concluded with the 
cantata, “Humphrey Potter” and a Te 
Deum. A large, well pleased audience 
attended the concert, which had been 
postponed from an earlier date. 


Scott, Kyla and Brooks 

Tom Scott, ballad singer, and 
Frank Brooks and Maya Kyla, danc- 
ers, were presented in a thoroughly 
enjoyable variety program in Times 
Hall on May 6. Mr. Scott, who was 
forced to give numerous encores for 
each group of songs he offered, de- 
lighted the audience with such favor- 
ites as “John Henry”, “Sourwood 
Mountain” and “Foggy Dew”, as well 
as sea chanties, spirituals and other 
folk songs. 

Miss Kyla danced to music by Duke 
Ellington and Daniel Mendelsohn, do- 
ing a “Creole Love Call”, “A Siamese 
Boogie-Woogie”, “A Primitive Ritual 
in Swing”, and Latin-American Rhy- 
thms. Mr. Brooks’s flashy, intricate 
tap dancing exhibition was performed 
to music by Foster, Nevins, Tommy 
Dorsey, Cole Porter and Vincent You- 
mans. 

The audience was highly amused 
with all the entertainment and gen- 
erous with its applause, particularly 
for Mr. Scott. M. 


Concert Marks Brandeis Award 


A concert was given in Town Hall 
on June 3 in connection with the 
awarding of the Louis D. Brandeis 
Medal of the Jewish Forum to Dr. 
Henry A. Atkinson, chairman of the 
Christian Council on Palestine, and 
Maurice W. Caplan, of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation. Artists who par- 
ticipated were Vivian Della Chiesa, 
soprano; Mario Berini, tenor; Salva- 
tore Baccaloni, bass; and Erno Bal- 
ogh, pianist. N. 


Dayse Harding, Soprano 

Dayse Harding, Negro soprano, was 
heard in a recital at the Town Hall 
on May 27. She offered a program 
ranging through Italian arias by To- 
relli, Monteverdi and Secchi, Lieder 
by Schubert and Strauss, airs by Mo- 
zart and Handel, Verdi’s “Pace, mio 
Dio” and a number of Spirituals. She 
made known a voice of good quality 
and an agreeable gift of interpreta- 
tion. 


Odboj Chorai Society 


A concert of Czech music and song 
throughout the centuries was given 
at Times Hall on May 13 by the 
Odboj Choral Society assisted by 
Mara Dvonch and Viliam Simek, vio- 
lins, Bedrich Vaska, cello, and Fili 
M. Cain, pianist. Karel Leitner con- 
ducted the choral portions of the pro- 
gram which consisted of religious 
music of the 12th, 13th and 14th cen- 
turies; works by Krizkovsky, Foer- 
ster, Dvorak and Vorisek; and a 
group of Czech, Moravian and Slovak 
folk songs. The instrumentalists 
played numbers by Jiri Benda, Jan 
V. Stamitz and Dvorak. 

The men in the chorus were well 
trained, although some of their sing- 
ing was regrettably heavy. A sizeable 
and enthusiastic audience attended the 
event. 


Yiddish Culture Chorus 

The Yiddish Culture Chorus, of 
which Vladimir Heifetz is conductor, 
gave its 15th annual concert in Town 
Hall on May 6 before an enthusiastic 
audience. Joseph Posner, baritone, 
and Theodore Katz, violinist, were 
soloists. The program included works 
by Shaefer, Leoncavallo, Poulenc, 


Charles, Rubinstein, Mr. Heifetz, tee, 
sorgsky, Rose and Weiner. Mr. Pos- 
ner sang Weiner’s “Advertisements” 
in its first performance. Mr. Katz was 
heard with the chorus in Rubinstein’s 
“Schteinerner Inzl”. The choral pro- 
gram was sung in Yiddish. B. 





Resnik Sings with Youth Orchestra 
Conducted by Dixon 

American Youth Orchestra, Dean 
Dixon, conducting. Soloist, Regina 
Resnik, soprano. Carnegie Hall, May 
18, evening : 


Symphony No. 4 
“Abscheulicher! wo eilst du hin?” 
from ‘“‘Fidelio’’.. , Beethoven 
Miss Resnik 
Overture on American Themes 
George Kleinsinger 
(First Performance) 
Introduction and Passacaglia 
Dante Fiorillo 
(First Performance) 
“Ernani, Ernani, involami” 
from “Ernani”’ 
Air de Leonora from 
™ asse”’.... 


Verdi 
...Godard 


Leonore Overture No. 3...... Beethoven 


This gifted ensemble once more 
scored a hit with its capacity audi- 
ence and Mr. Dixon once more proved 
what can be done with the persuasive 


Regina Resnik Dean Dixon 


and welding power which is one of 
his gretatest talents. The Brahms is 
a tough proposition for a young 
group, but it came off pretty well in 
the main. A certain impetuosity of 
pace, noted in the last concert, was 
still in evidence—enthusiasm of all the 
participants being the cause, no doubt. 
And the string section, while excel- 


lent in tone, could profit from fur- 
ther refinement and clarification. 

Probably circumstances do not per- 
mit enough rehearsal for individual 
sections. Whatever may be the cause, 
this worthy organization deserves 
more praise than criticism for its ef- 
forts. The new works were more 
smoothly performed. Mr. Kleinsinger 
was present to take a bow after his 
neat and brilliant overture, but Mr. 
Fiorillo could not be found in the au- 
dience. His work shows scholarli- 
ness as well as inventive powers and 
a sureness of structure and instru- 
mentation. 

Miss Resnik sang impressively, with 
the dramatic fire that has made her 
one of the brightest acquisitions at 
the Metropolitan. She acquitted her- 
self nobly. 

As before, the program was a little 
too long by conventional standards, 
and this reviewer did not hear the 
Beethoven Overture. However, it is 
to be presumed that Mr. Dixon’s 
thousands of admirers stayed to the 
last note and gave him the ovation 
he deserved. 


William Sinclair Craig gave a 
piano recital at the Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall on May 11. Works by 
Bach, Liszt, Chopin, Debussy and 
Falla made up his program... . In 
the Times Hall Ruth McKnight, 
soprano, sang airs by Handel, Gluck, 
Scarlatti, Meyerbeer and songs by 
Haydn, Dvorak, Godard, Gounod and 
a group of Negro Spirituals on 
May 13. ... May Crawford, Negro 
soprano, was heard in a recital at the 
Town Hall on May 15. Her program 
included a group of Grieg songs, the 
“Caro Nome” aria from “Rigoletto”, 
songs by Haydn, Arne and Legrenzi, 
Massenet, Bizet and a group of 
Spirituals. 

In the Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall Juan Nazarian gave a piano re- 
cital April 25. Nadia Cortez, 
mezzo-soprano, and Alexander Zar- 
off, bass-baritone, were heard in a 
joint concert, on April 26. ... The 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall was 
also the scene of a recital by Car- 
man Reggio, contralto, on April 28. 
. .. Lucile Yeakel, soprano, sang at 
the Town Hall on April 29. 








Obituary 








Will C. Macfarlane 

NortuH Conway, N. H.— William 
Charles Macfarlane, organist and 
composer, died at his home in Kear- 
sage near here, where he had been 
living in retirement for some years. 
He was 74 years old. 

Born in London, Oct. 2, 1870, he 
was brought to this country at the 
age of four. His musical education 
was begun under his father and con- 
tinued under the late S. P. Warren, 
for many years organist of Grace 
Episcopal Church, New York, and 
with whom he studied organ and 
theory. He also sang as a treble in 
the choir of Christ Church. His first 
appearance as a concert organist was 
made in the old Chickering Hall in 
1886. 

He held various important church 
positions such as All Soul’s, Temple 
Emanu-El, the Broadway Tabernacle 
and St. Thomas’s. From 1912 to 
1919, he was municipal organist of 
Portland, Me., giving 40 recitals an- 
nually. In 1896, he was one of the 
founders of the American Guild of 
Organists, and the following year won 
its Clemson medal for an anthem. 
In 1911, 1914 and 1917 he won 
the Kimball Prize of the Chicago 
Madrigal Club for a cappella works. 
His other compositions include a can- 
tata, “The Message of the Cross” 
which has been widely sung _ in 
churches, two operettas, “Little Al- 
mond Eyes” and “Swords and Scis- 


sors” both of which have been per- 
formed, also organ works, songs and 
anthems. His wife survives him. 


Frederick Schang 


Frederick Schang, father of F. C. 
Schang, Jr., of the Metropolitan Musi- 
cal Bureau and a vice president of 
Columbia Concerts Inc., died in a 
nursing home in Rye, N. Y., on May 
30, after a lengthy illness. Mr. Schang, 
who was a native of Wooster, Ohio, 
was 76 years old. He was chairman 
of the board of Bartold-Schang Com- 
pany, Inc., of Rochester and New 
York, manufacturers of paper boxes. 
He is survived by his wife, one son 
and one daughter. 


Frank Hemstreet 

ALBANY, N. Y.—Frank Hemstreet, 
a well known teacher of singing in 
New York several generations ago 
and a resident of Albany since about 
1930, died in hospital here on May 16, 
after a short illness. During his resi- 
dence in New York he was prominent 
as a church choir singer and was a 
member and the secretary of the Men- 
delssohn Glee Club. His wife, former- 
ly Lillian Miller, died several years 
ago. 


Mrs. Lazare Saminsky 

Lillian Morgan Saminsky, wife of 
Lazare Saminsky, composer and musi- 
cian died at her home in Rye, N. Y., 
after a long illness on May 19. She 
was 56 years old. Mrs. Saminsky was 
the author of a volume, “Poems and 
Adaptations” published in Oxford, 
England, in 1930, and a novel, “Cleft 
Moorings” published here in 1939. 
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Blanchette Conducts 
Willimantic Orchestra 
WILLIMANTIC, Conn.—This city is 
proud of its Symphony Orchestra, 
developed by Marie Blanchette, teach- 
er and director. For nearly twenty- 
four years Miss 
Blanchette has 
worked in the 
community with 
the idea of pro- 
viding eager 
young musicians 
the opportunity 
for ensemble 
playing in their 
own symphony 
orchestra. T he 
group was or- 
ganized in 1921. 
In spite of 
changes, handi- 
caps, calamities, 
.and wars, each year, with the excep- 
tion of 1943 when gasoline was so 
scarce, the group has given a concert. 
The entire orchestra is made up of 
community workers, an aircraft work- 
er, an automobile accessory dealer, .a 
minister, the town mayor, and so on. 
Recently, a number of citizens or- 
ganized the Willimatic Symphony 
Society which sponsors the orchestra. 
The society includes over four hun- 
dred members who contribute annually 
to the support of the orchestra, for 
which they receive two tickets for 
the two annual events. The concerts 
are usually held in December and 
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April. One hardly realizes the amount 
of work necessary to develop and 
hold together such a group of local 
unpaid musicians. The time devoted to 
this community activity, without pay, 
simply for the personal satisfaction 
involved cannot be measured in hours, 
it can be measured in the cultural 
and spiritual betterment brought to 
the entire community. 





Pupils of Amy Ellerman 
Make Appearances 

Many pupils of Amy Ellerman, 
contralto, and teacher of singing, 
have been heard in important engage- 
ments recently. J. Oscar Miller was 
heard at the Chattanooga Music 
Festival on May 7 and 9; Gordon 
Mason sang “Elijah” with the Scotia 
Octave Singers on May 15, and 
Charles Davis and George Volkel ap- 
peared with the Easton Oratorio So- 
ciety on May 22. Fritz Krueger, 
tenor, after numerous engagements 
during the Winter, gave two concerts 
at the University of Pennsylvania in 
April and May. William Heyne sang 
the “Passion According to St. Mat- 
thew” with the St. Louis Bach So- 
ciety on May 5. Willard Cross, tenor, 
and Louise Sonerson, soprano, have 
been engaged for the Newark Spring 
and Summer Light Opera Company. 
Mr. Cross sang the role of Dickon 
in “The Scarecrow” at Columbia 
University on May 9. Marion Lozier 
sang at the Composers Press concert 
in the Washington Irving High 
School Auditorium on May 26. Vir- 
ginia Housey gave a recital at the 
Parnassus Club on April and also 
sang in “The Scarecrow” perform- 
ances at Columbia University. 
Lucie de Vienne 
Sings in Chamber Hall 


Lucie de Vienne, French contralto, 
assisted by a group of young singers, 
offered a miscellaneous program at the 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on 
May 31. Mme. de Vienne, sang ar- 
rangements of French, Brazilian, Ven- 
ezuelan, Spanish and Yiddish folk- 
songs by Berger, Falla, Friedenthal 
and Aubert. Others heard on the pro- 
gram were Edith Baring, in numbers 
by Bishop and Matteson; Sura Arono- 
vich, in airs by Thomas and Verdi; 
Philip Marans in Handel, Carissimi 
and Verdi numbers and Perdita Chan- 
dler, in songs by Provenzale, Leone, 
Respighi, Lehmann and Hughes. Piano 
accompaniments were supplied by 
Konrad Wolff and violin obbligati by 
Paulo de Alincar. 





Caroline Beeson Fry 
To Hold Session for Singers 


The Caroline Beeson Fry studios at 
White Plains, N. Y., will hold a Sum- 
mer session for singers. Mme. Fry will 
conduct classes assisted by Priscilla 
Larrabee who will also teach sight- 
reading. Classes in song interpretation 
will be under the guidance of Stuart 
Ross, and in French and German un- 
der Marie Antoinette Lloyd. Classes 
in grand and light opera will be taught 
by Leopold Sachse, formerly of the 
Metropolitan. Mr. Sachse, besides 
teaching operatic acting will hold 
classes in makeup and costuming, spe- 
cial courses for stage directors, and in 
diction in French, German and Italian. 


Guilmant Organ School 
Holds Commencement 

The Guilmant Organ School, Wil- 
lard Irving Nevins, director, held its 
44th commencement in the First Pres- 
byterian Church on the evening of 
May 29. The musical program was 
given by Gertrude Wesch and Georg- 
ene Marnie Sellers, both of the class 
of 1942, also the present year gradu- 
ates, Howard Henry Epping, Dudley 
Malcolm Archer, Elizabeth Geraldine 
George Walter Roe, post-graduate, 
Jessie Christie Wright, David Brandt, 
and Lily Esther Andujar. The Rev. 





J. V. Moldenhawer, rector of the 
church, presided and gave the bene- 
diction. 





Clara Scalzi Presents Pupils 

The 10th annual recital of pupils of 
Clara Scalzi, teacher of piano, was 
given in the Steinway concert hall on 
June 2. Taking part were Cathleen and 
Marie Mangi, Rosina Barbara, Marie 
Lombardo, Walter Jenkins, Domenica 
Nizza, Margaret Lipari, Carole and 
Jacquelin Gooden, Eugene Ligotti, 
Frances Russo, Joseph Sciacca, Ar- 
thur Rabin, John Tamaro, Jerry Van- 
yo, Arlene Pollack, Carolyn Schwer- 
man, Marie Spinelli, Josephine La- 
manno, Helene Schattner, Teresa 
Frigiero, Marie Paneptino, Florence 
Limburg and Ingeborg Gilles. 





Pupils of Alfonso Pedrosa 
Booked for Engagements 


Marco Soricio, tenor, pupil of Al- 
fonso Pedrosa, New York teacher of 
singing, has been engaged for the Oak- 
land Opera Company of Oakland, 
Calif. Enrico Caruso, Jr., from the 
same studio will fulfill a month’s en- 
gagement in New Orleans beginning 
in July. Alma Phillips, soprano, was 
soloist in the Town Hall on May 20, 
with the Workingman’s Circle Chorus. 
She offered also a group of her own 
compositions. 





Pupils of Anna Fitziu 
Make Appearances 


Cuicaco.— Among the pupils of 
Anna Fitziu who have been making 
numerous local appearances have been 
Mona Bradford, soprano, who was 
soloist with the Swedish Choral Soci- 
ety in Orchestra Hall. Another stu- 
dent, William Tabbert, is appearing on 
the Prudential Hour with Patrice 
Munsel. Floria Campbell and Helen 
Clare, sopranos, together with Ger- 
aldine Auker, appeared as soloists in 
Orchestra Hall in May. Joanne Jen- 
nings, soprano, assisted Edna Kellog 
in a reading before the Illinois Opera 





Guild recently and Helen Clare, Mary 
Frances Godwin and John Sterges as- 
sisted Miss Kellog as soloists in a 
reading of “Norma” for the Arts Club. 
Miss Godwin and Paula Knight were 
soloists for the Lake View Musical 
Club during April. Yvonne Chal- 
fonte, soprano, sang a return engage- 
ment for the Madison, Wisconsin 
Catholic Woman’s Club. M. McL. 





Denver School Pupils 
Appear in Music Festival 

Denver, CoLo.—A _ Spring music 
festival was given in the Municipal 
Auditorium on May 6, 7, 8 and 9, by 
pupils of the Denver public schools 
under the general direction of John C. 
Kendel. The program included works 
for chorus, orchestra band, organ and 
soloists. The closing number was Men- 
delssohn’s “Hymn of Praise” in which 
the soloists were Esther Linden, so- 
prano; Violette McCarthy, contralto; 
and Horace Lee Davis, tenor. 





Pupils of Leola Lucey 
Appear in Steinway Hall 


Voice pupils of Leola Lucey gave a 
recital in the Steinway Concert Hall 
on the evening of May 28, with Leo 
Braun at the piano, Taking part were 
Anthony Machnick, Mary-Ann Mor- 
rissey, Helene Goetz, Eileen Gill, Iris 
Silverman, Elayne Gaynes, Lita Ter- 
ris, Marie Peropat, Henry Kruhl, 
Janet Pitcher, Irene Koscenski, Mur- 
iel Smith, Ismeni Damianos, Elayne 
Raff, Enrico Farah, Ida Detweiler, 
Sylvia Evans and Roslyn Gregg. 


Mary Frances Duane 
Sings at Studio Club 

Mary Frances Duane, soprano, gave 
a recital at the Studio Club on the 
evening of May 30, with Frank Chat- 
terton at the piano. Miss Duane of- 
fered a classical group by Bach, Han- 
del and others, a group in French, 
Mimi’s aria from “La Bohéme”, a 
group by Brahms and Strauss and a 
final one in English. 
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Gould Conducts 


Pension Concert 


San Carlo Visits St. 
Louis— Straus Directs 
Own Works 


St. Louis.—A post-season sym- 
phony concert took place in the Kiel 
Opera House on March 18 for the 
benefit of the Pension Fund. Morton 
Gould was featured as guest conductor 
and a large audience was delighted 
with a program of Mr. Gould’s works 
and those of several of his contem- 
poraries. William Schuman’s Amer- 
ican Festival Overture opened the 
program followed by Roy Harris’ 


“Evening Piece” and the Ballet Suite 
from Aaron Copland’s “Billy the Kid.” 
Mr. Gould’s “Stephen Foster Gallery” 
was followed by short pieces by 
Duke Ellington, George Gershwin and 
Jerome Kern. The final work, new 
locally, was Mr. Gould’s Latin-Amer- 
ican Symphonette, wherein all of the 
resources of the orchestra were drawn 
into full play. 

Under the auspices of Entertainment 
Enterprises, the San Carlo Opera 
Company made its annual visit to the 
city on April 12 to 15. 

Alexander Uninsky, pianist, who 
made such an impression during the 
winter with the Symphony, returned 
to play a recital on the Principia 
Lecture and Concert Course at Howard 
Hall on April 13. His virtuosity was 
rewarded by a most hearty reception. 
The program, works by Scarlatti, Bach, 
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Schumann, Debussy and Chopin, was 
of a most exacting nature. Artists to 
appear on that series next season in- 
clude William Primrose, May O’Don- 
nell and Erick Hawkins, Marcelle 
Denya, Luboschutz and Nemenoff, and 
Richard Dyer-Bennett. 

Over 6,100 persons attended the 
“Beer and Pretzel” concert presented 
in the Municipal Auditorium on April 
17 by an orchestra of 60 players under 
the direction of Oscar Straus. The 
program contained popular classics 
and a goodly supply of the conductor’s 
compositions. The combined choruses 
of Washington University, St. Louis 
University and the Washington Uni- 
versity Student’s Nurses Chorus joined 
in a choral interlude under the leader- 
ship of Charles Galloway. Anne Gil- 
more was the local soloist. 

Yella Pessl, harpsichordist, gave her 
first local recital on April 12 in the 
City Museum. It was sponsored by 
the Community Music Schools Founda- 
tion and was well attended. 

La Vara Farmer, cellist; Dorothy 
Carroll, soprano; Marion Erganian, 
pianist, and Joanne Trobaugh, harp- 
ist, all winners in the competition 
sponsored by the Women’s Association 
of the St. Louis Symphony Society, 
were presented in recital at the Wed- 
nesday Club Auditorium on April 16. 

The Civic Music League has an- 
nounced a distinguished array of talent 
for next season. Blanche Thebom and 
Martial Singher will appear in a joint 
recital. Programs will be given by 
Isaac Stern and Emile Baume. The Chi- 
cago Symphony and Charles Wagner’s 
production of “Rigoletto” will also be 
presented. 

The fourth and final concert of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, under the di- 
rection of Laurent Torno took place 
on May 10. The program included 
the Overture to Cimarosa’s “The 
Secret Marriage”; a first local per- 
formance of William Walton’s Facade 
Suit No. 1; “Voices of Spring” by 
Strauss; Habanera by Chabrier and 
concluded with the Overture to “Tann- 
hauser”. The soloist was Peggy 
Rowland, pianist, who gave a good 
account of Rachmaninoff’s Second 
Concerto. 

Entertainment Enterprises present- 
ed the Columbia Concerts Company 
in “Carmen” at the Kiel Opera 
House on April 30. The cast includ- 
ed Mona Paulee, Elizabeth Carron, 
Siroon Mangurian, Frances Yeend, 
Edward Kane, Carlos Sherman, Don- 
ald Dickson, Val Patacchi, Emile Re- 
nan and Karl Laufkoetter. 

Hersert W. Cost 





Grainger Appears 
With Memphis Symphony 


Mempntis, TENN.—Percy Grainger 
took a versatile role in the final con- 
cert of the Memphis Symphony this 
season, under the baton of Burnet C. 
Tuthill. Mr. Grainger was piano solo- 
ist in the Grieg Concerto and also 
played the organ, the bells and ma- 
rimba in his own folk tune settings, 
“Lord Peter’s Stable Boy”, “The 
Power of Love” and “Spoon River”, 
which the orchestra performed. Also 
on the program were Smetana’s “Mol- 
dau” and Thomas’s “Mignon” Over- 
ture. N. P. 





Susan Boice To Teach 
In Studio All Summer 
Susan Boice will teach all Summer 


from July 1 in her studio in Car- 
negie Hall. 





Richards Pupils Appear 


Voice pupils of Vere and Virginia 
Richards were presented in the Car- 
negie Chamber Music Hall on June 6. 
Among those who performed were 
Noel McCarthy, Albert Jansson, Jane 
Loebenstein, James Volk, Audrey 
Elder, Christine Topoosian, Morton 
Bird, Barbara Dausen, Cara Beth 
Richards, Earline Phillips, Doris 
Jansson, Stephan Chandoha, Florence 


Florence Hunt, Genter Ste- 
phens, Janice Happe, Albert Lehm- 
kuhl, Gloria Gunshor, Betty Pirozzi, 
Edith Price, Esmond Adamson and 
Julia Stoeckler Humphrey. 


Scott, 





Malcuzynski Makes 
London Appearances 


Witold Malcuzynski, pianist, has 
just completed playing 20 concerts in 
Great Britain. Six of these were in 
London and two with the London 
Philharmonic in Albert Hall. In 
France Mr. Malcuzynski will play in 
Lyon, Nice, Monte Carlo, and Paris. 
The pianist is under the management 
of Canadian Concerts and Artists. 





Cuapet Hur, N. C.—The North 
Carolina Symphony, Benjamin Swalin, 
conductor, completed its season with 


concerts in Charlotte and Henderson- 
ville, N. C. 
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Peabody Conservatory 
Holds Commencement 


BALTIMORE—The Peabody Conser- 
vatory of Music held its commence- 
ment exercises on June 1, with the 
conferring of degrees, teacher’s cer- 
tificates and prize awards presented 
by Dr. J. Hall Pleasants, president 
of the board of trustees. Before the 
conferring of these honors, an address 
was given to the graduates and stu- 
dents by Virgil Thomson, Ne York 
Herald-Tribune music critic. 
topic, “Being a Musician”. 

Reginald Stewart, director of the 
conservatory with the assistance of 
Dr. Pleasants conferred honors upon 
the following: Charlotte A. Ross- 
berg, Master of Music; Bachelor of 
Music Degrees were given Jessie 
Maxine Cline, Virginia Kent Diefen- 
bach and Mary Woodburn Herold; 
Teacher’s Certificates were conferred 
upon Florence Favin, Mary Margaret 
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June, 1945 


Flack, Anne Dorothy Gerlach, Maud 
Elliot Hall, Virginia Ruth Mountney, 
Jean W ilson Seaman, Marie Louise 


Schumacher, Catherine Charlotte 
Rowe, Marcia Frances Silverstone, 
Lieut. Frank Tucker, USNR, and 


Virginia Kent Diefenbach, 

Prizes were awarded to the follow- 
ing: the Harold Randolph Prize of 
$100 went to Catherine Rowe who 
also gained cum laude; the Zadiee T. 
and Azalia H. Thomas Prize Funds 
were won by Maurice Penn, Marie 
Sauter, Marcia Silverstone, Thomas 
Dunn, Virginia Kent Diefenbach and 
Scott Watson; the Elizabeth Distler 
Piano Prize was granted to Anne 
Gerlach, and the Phi Mu Epsilon So- 
rority Award went to Catherine 
Rowe. 

Scott Watson, pupil of Austin Con- 
radi and Nicholas Nabokov, opened 
the exercises with a group of original 
compositions for piano. The Peabody 
Chorus, Ifor Jones, conductor, closed 
the exercises with effective presenta- 
tions of a cappella works. 


F. C. B. 





Pupils of James Morrison Heard 


James Morrison, New York teacher 
of voice, presented several singers in 
a Town Hall recital on May 23. 
They were assisted by Norman Coyle, 
guest pianist, who is also a student 
of Mr. Morrison. The concert at- 
tracted a large audience. The singers 
included Stella Mongelli, Louis 
Schulz, Stella Pischick, Vernon 
Schultz, Irene Holmes Talbot, An- 
thony Spano, Mary Catalfamo, Or- 
chid Bajda, Ruth Price Marshall, An- 
gela D’Alessandro and Bertha Sav- 
age. Mr. Morrison accompanied. 





Hier Pupils Appear 

Pupils of Ethel Glenn Hier, com- 
poser-pianist and teacher, were heard 
at a Carnegie Hall studio recital on 
May 27. All were cordially received 
by the large audience. A diversified 
program of quartets for two pianos, 
duos and solos was given, concluding 
with a group of original compositions 
played for the New Jersey State 
Competition. The pianists heard were 
Barbara Weik, Mary Ann Perrett, 
Adelaide Haas, Constance Sailors, 
Coran Chapman, Janet Waugh 
Grethe Hansen, Richard Casper and 
Ted and Alex Prochazka. 





Leslie Pupils Perform 

Grace Leslie, teacher of singing, 
presented five of her students in re- 
cital in the Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall on May 26. Those heard in- 
cluded Louise Winterhalder, Beatrice 
Hunt, Natalie Halev, Elsie Pollan and 
Ruth Shor. Alice Wightman was the 
accompanist. Jean Harper, contralto, 
another singer from Miss Leslie’s 
studio, who was heard in a successful 
Town Hall recital last season, is 
scheduled for her second appearance 
in Town Hall Oct. 3. Naomi Saun- 
ders, soprano, returned to New York 
recently after. several Western re- 
citals. 





Shehatovich Pupil 
Gives Recital 

Elizabeth Greenwald, pianist, pupil 
of Stephanie Shehatovich, gave a re- 
cital in the Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall on tie evening of June 3. Be- 
ginning with a Chaconne by Handel, 
Miss Greenwald offered Beethoven’s 
“Sonata Appassionata”. a groun by 
Chopin and closed with works by 
Shostakovitch and Rachmaninoff. 





Friskin to Teach 
At Chautauqua 

James Friskin, of the faculty of the 
Juilliard Graduate School and of the 
Institute of Musical Art, will be the 
director of the piano department of the 
Chautauqua Summer School. The 
term covers the period from July 9 
to August 17. 





Hutcheson to Give 
Classes at Juilliard 


Ernest Hutcheson, pianist, president 
of the Juilliard School of Music, will 
teach for the first time at the Juilliard 
Summer School from July 2 to Aug. 
10. Mr. Hutcheson will hold a class 
in piano literature with twelve recitals 
giving a comprehensive survey from 
Bach to Ravel; another class in 
criticism for performers and auditors ; 
and one in the principles of piano 
playing, discussion for teachers and 
advanced students. He will also give 
private instruction to a limited num- 
ber of students. 

The orchestra of the school gave a 


concert of contemporary American 
music on Saturday evening, May 9. 
Richard Bales, musical director of the 


National Gallery of Art, Washington, 


D. C. conducted. The program in- 
cluded works of Douglas Moore, 
Frederick Jacobi, Oscar Fernandez, 


Walter Piston, Richard Bales, Bern- 
ard Wagenaar, Robert Ward and John 
Powell. 

Members of the piano class of Olga 
Samarofft Stokowski played the seven 
sonatas by Prokofieff in two concerts 
on May 3 and May 10. Recordings 
were made of the sonatas and will be 
sent to Russia by the Russian Em- 
bassy as a gift to the students of the 
Moscow Conservatory. * 
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NE W MUSIC From Leading Publishers 


Chorus 


New Malotte Choral Work 
is a Timely Utterance 

SACRED choral work by Albert 
A Hay Malotte of impressive musi- 
cal quality has come from G, Sciurm- 
er. It bears the title “Voice of the 
Prophet” and is designated a “biplical 
scene” for full chorus of mixed voices, 
solo medium-high voice, soio high 
voice and reader, with piano or organ 
accompaniment reduced from a tull 
orchestral score. ‘Lhe text has been 
compiled by the composer from vari- 
ous parts of the Old Testament. 


While the work is divided into six 
episodes, there is unifying material 
that recurs from time to time, and 
the voice of the reader also serves 
as a connecting link. The essence of 
the text is indicated by the opening 
lines of the different episodes: “O 
Lord God to Whom Vengeance be- 
longeth”, “But the Lord Is in His 
Holy Temple”, “I Cried unto God 
with My Voice’, “Behold, a King 
Shall Reign in Righteousness”, “Hast 
Thou Not Known? Hast Thou Not 
Heard?” and “O Praise the Lord, 
All Ye Nations”. Mr. Malotte has 
compiled a text pertinent to the pres- 
ent time and has clothed it with music 
of rare eloquence, both dignified and 
musically distinguished. The solos are 
effective and the choral writing is 
expert. ($1). “oh 


Briefer Mention 


“The Temple”, by Joseph W. 
Clokey, published by J. Fischer & 
Bro., is a short oratorio, consisting 
of settings for chorus, solo voices 
and orchestra of some 15 of the 164 
religious poems that constitute “The 
Temple” by the 17th century English 
writer, George Herbert. Of the choral 
numbers, four are straightforward 
hymns innocent of time signatures as 
in them the composer has permitted 
the natural inflections of the words to 
determine the length of the measures. 
Mr. Clokey seems to have immersed 
himself in the spirit of the mystical 
poems he has used, as his settings are 
a peculiarly felicitous musical expres- 
sion of their moods. His expert 
craftsmanship in writing hymns and 
anthems has been frequently dem- 
onstrated before, and here it is 
matched by an equally distinctive fa- 
culty for shaping solo lines eloquent 
of the most subtle shadings of mean- 
ing of the text. It is a work to be 
commended to all choirs and other 
groups interested in oratorio. (80c). 

Easy Canons, edited by Herman 
Reichenbach for two to six equal or 
mixed voices, and issued by the Music 
Press, Inc. (35c) should find its way 
into many homes and be used by many 
singing groups. Attractively gotten 
up, it includes fine examples from many 
countries and ages, including a canon 
by Lowell Mason. Haydn, Mozart 
and Beethoven are represented, and 





several familiar canons such as “Frére 
Jacques” and “Three Blind Mice” are 
to be found. Some of the texts could 
be made more singable by avoiding 
awkward stresses of consonants and 
vowel sounds, as in the “Nightingales” 
and in the Praetorius canon set to a 
passage from Psalm 66, in which the 
words “unto God” are very hard to 
sing as they are adapted here. This, 
however, is a minor blemish on a val- 
uable piece of work. Those who have 
not yet experienced the pleasure of 
singing rounds at home with their 
friends and families might well begin 
with this admirable collection. S. 


A Southern Folktune Is Theme 
For a Fugue for Two Pianos 
REFRESHING addition to the 
duo-pianists’ library is provided 
by Paul Amadeus Pisk with “My 
Pretty Little Pink”, a “merry fugue 
on a Southern folktune for two pianos, 
which is published by the Delkas 
Music Publishing Company. The key 
to the nature of the folksong that 
supplies the subject of the fugue is 
found in the verse quoted, “My pretty 
little Pink, I once did think that you 
and I would marry, but now I’ve lost 
all hopes of you and I have no time 
to tarry”. Mr. Pisk has treated the 
music with all the traditional fugal 
proprieties and has found in them re- 
sources for intensifying the whimsical 
humor of the melody. It is a charming 
seven-page novelty for both profes- 
sional and amateur two-piano teams. 
($1, including two copies). 


Briefer Mention 


“Dancing in a Dream”, a novelette 
by George Frederick McKay, Delkas 
Music Publishing Co. (80c for two 
copies). A graceful piece of imagina- 
tive quality, short and easy to play. 

In “A Treasury of Easy Classics” 
for piano solo, edited by Esther 
Abrams and published by the Mercury 
Music Corporation ($1), both piano 
students and music lovers of modest 
technical ability will find admirably 
chosen material by composers rang- 
ing from Bach and Rameau to Grieg 
and Tchaikovsky. Fingerings have 
been provided, and the type is large 
and legible. This collection should 
prove popular with teachers, for al- 
most every work in it is first-rate in 
quality. 


Etude, by James Reistrup, Com- 
posers Press, (40¢). A piece that re- 
quires a light, resilient touch for the 
staccato passages to which half of it 
is devoted. Individual in character and 
effective. 

“New Wine in Grinzing”, by Robert 
Stolz, Ditson: Presser, (60¢). An- 
other charming Viennese waltz from 
the hands of the composer of “Two 
Hearts in Waltz Time”, who here 
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reaches his opus number 746, Tech- 
nically easy. 

“By Night”, by Antonio Lora, G. 
Schirmer, (50¢). A piece in a nos- 
talgic mood that falls into the noc- 
turne category. Melodically attractive 
and not hard to play. 4 

“Cradle Song”, by Sam Franko, G 
Schirmer, (25¢). A tenderly appeal- 
ing little lullaby. Very simply writ- 
ten. &. 


“Alpine Wedding Festival,’ by 
Louise Christine Rebe, 3 pp., Summy 
(40¢). A tuneful and rhythmical de- 
scriptive piece, introducing easily 
negotiated double thirds and sixths. 
Grade 3. 

Magic Melodies in the Early Grades, 
ed. by Douglas MacLean, 124 pieces, 
Remick ($1). A collection of elemen- 
tary pieces for piano, both originals 
and arrangements, from the standard 
and modern literature, averaging third 
grade, with some in first and second, 
and ranging from Beethoven's “Fare- 
well to the Piano” and Schumann’s 
“Soldiers’ March” to the first theme 
of Tchaikovsky’s B flat minor Con- 
certo and “The Swan” by Saint-Saéns. 
Useful collection for reading, apart 
from other purposes. 

Rondolettes, by Berenice Benson 
Bentley, 24 sketches in major and 
minor keys, Summy (75¢). Unusually 
valuable collection of imaginative 
third-grade pieces, of a high standard,’ 
ranging in length from half a page to 
two pages, each one headed by a sug- 
gestive poetic quotation. Studies in 
style and interpretation. 

“Early Morning Canter,” by Ethel 
Glenn Hier, 2 pp., G. Schirmer (30¢). 
Attractive study in broken chords and 
phrasing in right hand agairist staccato 
left hand. Grade 3. 

“The Mischievous Elf”, by Ber- 
nice Benson Bentley, 2 pp., J. Fis- 
cher (30¢). A whimsical little piece 
requiring a light staccato touch and 
a good singing legato. Grade 2-B. 

“Short’nin’ Bread”, Negro folk- 
song, arr. by William Scher, one 
page, Ditson: Presser (25¢). A sim- 
ple arrangement with the melodic 
live given alternately to the right 
and the left hand. Grade about 2-A. 

“Dainty Scherzo”, “Laughing 
Fingers” and “Mechanical Men”, by 
Mark Nevin, 2 pp. each, Schroeder 
& Gunther (30¢ each). Three at- 
tractive second-grade pieces, the 
first a sprightly study in alternating 
hands and phrasing, the second a 
good study in fleetness and light- 
ness, and the third a march appeal- 
ing to boys especially and involving 
many notes below the treble staff. 


Solo Voice 





Galaxy Song Novelties 
Of Arresting Interest 


NEW Gardner Read Song, 

“When Moonlight Falls”, and 
“Beyond the Stars” by Andrew Buch- 
hauser are among the latest Galaxy 
song novelties. They are songs of 
rare quality and both are blessed with 
texts of striking poetic beauty. “When 
Moonlight Falls” is a poem by Hilda 
Conkling, while a poem by Elsie 
Campbell inspired the Buchhauser 
song. Essentially mood songs, each 
reveals an individual impressionistic 
approach. The range of Mr. Read’s 
song is from B flat to E natural, for a 
medium low voice. “Beyond the 
Stars”, for medium or high voice, ex- 
tends from middle C to G above the 
staff. 

Another new Galaxy song, one of 
arresting distinction, is “Cape Horn 
Gospel—1”, a setting by Jeanne Boyd 
of a John Masefield poem. This song 
has the tang of the sea. The fluid 
rhythm, shifting regularly from five to 


Paul Pisk Gardner Read 


three to four to three beats, may be 
a bit perplexing at first, but it has 
an undeniable effectiveness. Essen- 
tially a man’s song, it is designed for a 
baritone or bass. 

A fourth Galaxy novelty in an ad- 
dition to the firm’s steadily expand- 
ing library of new editions of Negro 
spirituals. This one is “This Little 
Light o’ Mine”, in an arrangement by 
John W. Work that enhances its 
native charm. The range is confined 
to an octave, from E flat to E flat. 
(All these songs 50c each, excepting 
“Cape Horn Gospel—1", which is 
60c ). 


Cello 


A Good Instruction Book 
For Students of the Cello 


CAREFULLY worked out meth- 

for Cello by Sebastian Lee, 
which includes the author’s Melodic 
and Progressive Studies, Op. 31, 
Book 1, as revised by Hugo Becker, 
is published by Carl Fischer. It pro- 
vides a comprehensive survey of all 
aspects of the technique of the instru- 
ment and apt exercises for gaining 
mastery of it. There are some partic- 
ularly good exercises for the right 
wrist and the various phases of bow- 
ing generally. At the end a list of 
suggestions of other books of studies 
to be used is given, as well as a 
glossary of the principal terms used in 


music. ($2). 


Briefer Mention 

Cellists’ Favorite Contest Album, 
selected and edited by Franklin Col- 
lier, Carl Fischer ($1.00). Here are 
fifteen compositions, both originals 
and transcriptions, that for the most 
part have long been favorite features 
of the cellist’s repertoire, conveniently 
assembled within one cover and care- 
fully edited. The contents range from 
the Bach Arioso from the Cantata 
No. 156, Pergolesi’s “Tre Giorni” and 
a Beethoven minuet to the andante 
from Goltermann’s Concerto in A 
minor, Popper’s “Fond Recollections”, 
the Van Goens Scherzo, Bruch’s “Kol 
Nidre”’, the Saint-Saéns Allegro Ap- 
passionato and “The Swan”, Ponce’s 
“Estrellita”, a Bourré by Squire and 
Massenet’s Elegy. aA 
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Piano Teachers! 


BOOK TWO 
of 


TWELVE SELECTED SONATAS 
: 
wiaiiioe 
Edited by JAMES FRISKIN 


Will be issued shortly. The pub- 
lication of this work is another 
important contribution to the liter- 
ature of piano teaching material. 

Price—1.25 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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OUBTLESS 


Stravinsky 


the admirers of 
will be grateful for 
that master’s “Scénes de Ballet” now 
made available in the fullness of its 
eleven parts by the Philharmonic- 
Symphony under the baton of the com- 
poser himself (Columbia Masterworks 
Set, MX 245, 2 discs). The work is 
barely a year old. It was commis- 
sioned by Billy Rose and parts of it 
were danced in his “Seven Lively 
Arts.” The score in its entirety was 
performed by the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony last February, Stravinsky con- 
ducting. The recording was made only 
a couple of days later. It is in every 
respect an excellent one and permits 
one to relish the most sensitive fea- 
tures of Stravinsky’s orchestration, 
which ranks with his best in its trans- 
parence and color. The music, if typi- 
cally Stravinskyan, avoids some of the 
more irritating aspects of that com- 
poser in his later developments. To 
be sure, he reaches back to “Petrush- 
ka” and the “Firebird” for many of 
his melodies and dance rhythms and 
even for certain of his instrumental 
effects. To that extent the work lacks 
originality and freshness. But it may 
easily become one of the most popular 
things he has turned out in many a 
year. 


y= another recording of Mozart's 
Symphony No. 41 in C, the “Jupi- 
ter”, would seem an unnecessary bur- 
den’ to shelves already heavy with 
pressings and repressings of this triple- 
standard work. But when the record- 
ing orchestra is the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony and the conduc- 
tor is Bruno Walter, the raison d’etre 
becomes clear. This orchestra plays 
under nobody else as it plays under 
Mr. Walter. And we know of no cur- 
rent wielder of the baton, save Sir 
Thomas Beecham, who commands as 
much authority in Mozartiana as Mr. 
Walter. 

Listening to the latest issue (Colum- 
bia Masterworks, M-MM-565, 4 discs), 
one is ever more impressed with the 
differences between Mr. Walter’s con- 
ception of the work and those com- 
monly heard; and also, incidentally, 
with the increasingly obvious ridicu- 
lousness of the “Jupiter” misnomer. 
The two things, indeed, go together, 
for it is Mr. Walter’s very recognition 
of the fact that there is nothing Olym- 
pian about the symphony that gives 
his interpretation its rightness and in- 
dividuality. Misled by a foolish and 
gratuitous title, conductors too often 
try to fulfill its implications and come 
up with something’ lofty, grand and 
heroic. The symphony is none of 
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With the possible excep- 
Andante, with its serene 





these things. 
tion of the 
and sometimes celestial song, the mu- 


good humored and loqua- 
meas- 
never 


sic is gay, 
cious. There is not an austere 
ure in it. Jovial maybe, but 
Jovian. 

The recording, as such, is excellent. 
The orchestra plays with sharpness 
and incision. The phrasing is clean, 
the tempos are lively and steady, and 
the tonal balance is good. 


“HOSE who fail to appreciate how 
noble a piece of music Rossini’s 
“William Tell’ Overture really is, de- 
spite the hash which ten million popu- 
lar concerts have made of it, should 
be obliged to listen to Arturo Tos- 
canini’s performance of it with the 
NBC Orchestra (Victor Album, DNI 
605, 2 discs). Still one would be hard 
put to it to tell just exactly what Mr. 
Toscanini does to the old war horse 
to revitalize it in such magical fash- 
ion. The lovely introductory page and 
the delectable “Ranz des Vaches”, of 
course, take care of themselves. But 
until one has heard the storm music 
and the quickstep from Toscanini one 
has not really heard them. The re- 
cording is in every respect a virtuoso 
achievement. 


NOTHER recording of Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Pathetique” is not ex- 
actly the world’s most pressing need at 
the moment. Still, the performance by 
the Philharmonic - Symphony under 
Artur Rodzinski (Columbia Master- 
works Set, MM 558, 5 discs) is, in the 
main, a superior one both from a tech- 
nical and an interpretative standpoint. 
The first and third movements rank 
with the best recordings available. 
The march, particularly, is vastly ex- 
citing, largely because the conductor is 
careful to keep in mind that Tchaikov- 
sky has not indicated a single change 
of tempo in the course of the move- 
ment and thus does not fall into the 
common error of slowing up the main 
theme at its climax. The tragic un- 
dertones of the waltz, however, rather 
escape Mr. Rodzinski. The adagio 
lamentoso would be more crushing in 
its sense of doom and hopeless finality 
if the recording emphasized with more 
acuteness the fatal gong stroke and the 


rhythmic pulse that trails off into 
silence. P. 
NDOR FOLDES, pianist, pro- 


vides an album of short pieces, 
fresh and of wide variety, appropriate- 
ly entitled “Encore!” (Continental 
Records, 3 discs, 10-inch). The tidbits 
include three Brahms waltzes; Liszt's 
“Valse Oubliee”’; the Mazurka in C 
sharp minor and the Prelude in C by 
Chopin; Debussy’s “The Maiden with 
the Flaxen Hair” ; Gershwin’s Prelude 
in B flat; the Polka from Shostako- 
vich’s “Golden Age”, and the March 
from Prokofieff’s “The Love for 
Three Oranges”. The performances 
are lively and the recording is gener- 
ally good. 


‘6 USIC TO REMEMBER”, the 

first of a series of new Victor 
miniature, paper-bound albums color- 
fully illustrated, offers José Iturbi, 
pianist, in four outstanding Chopin in- 
terpretations: Mazurka in B flat; 
Waltz in D flat; Waltz in C sharp 
minor and Fantaisie-[mpromptu. This 
should be a popular low-priced item 
(2 discs, 10-inch). 


VALUABLE collection, because 

of its rarity and completeness, is 
the album of J. S. Bach’s Fifteen Two- 
part Inventions played by Erno Ba- 
logh, pianist (Asch Records, 4 discs, 
10-inch). Mr. Balogh is to be com- 
mended for giving “straight” perform- 
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Bruno Walter 


Igor Stravinsky 


ances of these miniature study master- 
pieces with no attempt to make show- 
pieces of them or to give them any 
peculiar personal interpretations. For 
this reason the records should be use- 
ful to piano students beginning the 
long journey through the Bach reper- 
toire. 


DMIRERS of the lighter achieve- 

ments of Lauritz Melchior will 
doubtless find satisfaction in the 
tenor’s recordings of the various songs 
he delivers in the MGM picture 
“Thrill of a Romance” (Victor album, 
M-990, 3 discs). These songs, done 
with orchestra and in one case with 
chorus, are arrangements by persons 
more or less well known of composi- 
tions by Grieg, Victor Herbert, Schu- 
bert (the famous “Serenade’’) and 
Hubay. Mr. Melchior sings them in 
English and, in one instance,. in his 
native Danish. 


Single Discs (12 inch): 


Overture to Offenbach’s “Orpheus 
in Hades”, Detroit Symphony, Karl 
Krueger, conductor (Victor). 

“Songs My Mother Taught Me”, by 
Dvorak, arr. by Kreisler; “Largo” 
from Dvorak’s “New World” Sym- 
phony, arr. by Kreisler ; William Prim- 
rose, violist ( Victor). 

“Rodger Young”; “Praise the Lord 
and Pass the Ammunition’; Nelson 
Eddy, chorus and orchestra (Colum- 
bia). 

“Yankee Doodle Went to Town”; 
“American Salute” by Morton Gould, 
Boston Pops Orchestra (Victor). 


“Mad Scene” and “Death of the 








Miller” from Dargomijsky’s “Rous- 
salka”; Feodor Chaliapin, G. Pozem- 
kovsky and orchestra (Victor). 


Single Discs (10-inch): 
“Ritual Fire Dance”, 


Terror” by Manuel de 
Iturbi, pianist (Victor). 


“Dance of 
Falla; José 


A performance of distinction and 
lofty spirit is given by E. Power Biggs 
on the Baroque Organ in Harvard's 
Germanic Museum of Bach's grandi- 
ose Prelude and Fugue in E minor 
(the Prelude known as the “Cathe- 
dral”). Mr. Bigg’s playing is here 
distinguished by sharpness of rhythm 
and a registration that reveals the 





polyphony in its massiveness and 
cumulative splendor. (Victor Red 
Seal.) 
Boulanger Award 
Winners Selected 

The Board of Judges of the Lili 
Boulanger Memorial Fund, Inc., con- 


sisting of Aaron Copland, Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, Walter Piston, Igor Stra- 
vinsky and Nadia Boulanger, recently 
named the four young composers to 
whom grants have been awarded for 
further study. Owing to war condi- 
tions, it has not been possible to make 
these grants since 1942, 

The recipient for 1943 is Robert El- 
wood Crane. He served in Africa and 
in Italy, with the 5th Army, through- 
out the Summer offensive of 1944, and 
is still serving in Italy. His composi- 
tions include a Fantasia, a Sinfonietta, 
songs, and several chamber music 
works, 

The award for the year 1944 has 
been divided equally between two 
young Polish composers, Antoni Szal- 
owski and Michal Spisak. Mr. Szal- 
owski has written two symphonies, an 
overture, four string quartets, and 
many other works. Mr. Spisak has 
written a Symphony, a Concertino for 
small orchestra, and many chamber 
music works. 

Leo Preger, to whom the grant for 
1945 has been awarded, was born in 
Corsica of Corsican, French and Hun- 


garian stock. His compositions are 
chiefly vocal, with religious texts. 
They include motets, cantatas, arias 


and psalms. At present he is putting 
the final touches to his First Sym- 
phony. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 
GUARNIERI — Sonatina in G-Clef 


—piano solo ............... $1.75 
LOPATNIKOFF — Violin Concerto 
—violin and piano........... $3.00 
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INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS MEET AT JUILLIARD 
Some of the Foreign Students Who Have Been Studying This Year at the Institute 
of Musical Art of the Juilliard School of Music in New York. Seated, Left to 
Right: Dahling Hung, Chunking, China; Regina Chomska, Poland; Shielah Burrows, 
Belleville, Ont., Canada; Eiko Oshima, Hilo, Hawaii; Standing, Left to Right: 
Jorunn Fieldsted, Reykjavik, Iceland; Betty Lynn, Foochow, Chnia; Venustiano 
Lopez, Veracruz, Mexico; Azalea Sanchez, San Jose, Costa Rica; Josefina Huezo, 
Managua, Nicaragua; Yvette Girard, Quebec, Canada, and Hossein Sarshad, Iran 








Jean Love Gives Recital 
For Junior League 

Jean Love, soprano, accompanied 
by James Quillian, gave a recital for 
the Junior League in its auditorium 
on the evening of May 22. Beginning 
with a group by Old English com- 
posers, Miss Love sang next a brace 
of songs by Schubert and Brahms and 
two in English. The latter was of 
songs by Sydney King Russell with 
the composer at the piano. 





Spring Festival of Opera 
Given at Brenau College 
GAINESVILL, GA.—A Spring Festi- 
val by the Opera Class of Brenau 
College, Mme. Marguerite Ringo, di- 
rector, was given in the auditorium 
on May 3. Excerpts from ‘Hansel 
und Gretel’, “Rigoletto”, “Faust”, 
“Carmen”. “Aida”, “The Marriage of 
Figaro”, “The Magic Flute” and 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” were offered. 
The solo parts were assumed by Shir- 
ley Gottlieb, Jacqueline Sound, Evelyn 
Crim, Gilda Kerns, Frances Helms, 
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SINGS THIS SEASON 


STEAL AWAY 


(Negro Spiritual) 


Medium Voice, in G Major .50 


Also Available in Choral 
Arrangements 


MY GOOD LORD 
DONE BEEN HERE 


(Negro Spiritual) 


High Voice, in C Major... .50 
Medium Voice, in B® Major .50 
IN SETTINGS BY 


HALL JOHNSON 
CARL FISCHER, INC. 
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Nancy Woody, Arline McArdle, Jane 
Ringo Unhoch, Ann Bussey Seigler, 
Libby Corlis, Eleanor Groover and 
Jack Short. Accompaniments were 
played by Claire Rice, Martha Finger, 
Joan Ingels, Helen Chance, Louise 
Edenfield, Frances E. Brown, Nancy 
Goode, and Frances Sides. Miss 
Seigler and Miss Corliss were pre- 
sented in recital by Mme. Marguerite 
Ringo on May 11 and 18. 


Janet Lauren Gives Recital 

Janet Lauren, soprano, pupil of 
Mme. Olga Eisner, of the Mannes 
School faculty, was heard in a song 
recital at the school on May 20. She 
created an excellent impression in 
works by Handel, Purcell, Mozart, 
Respighi, Rachmaninoff and others, as 
well as in German Lieder and modern 
French compositions. Ludwig Ber- 
mann was at the piano. 


Pupils of Helen Noble 
Presented in Recital 


Pupils of Helen Noble, teacher of 
singing, were presented in recital in 
the Carnegie Chamber Music Hall 
on May 22. Taking part were Flor- 
ence Brown, Leona Downey, Edward 
Scott, Clara Farrar, Catharine Scott, 
Paul Coombs, Mary Tennis and Nor- 
man Dixon. 


George Armstrong Pupils 
Give Recitals 

Richard McCoy, pianist, pupil of 
George Armstrong, was heard in re- 
cital recently in the Ford Auditorium 
of the Peekskill Military Academy. 
Marjorie Friedman, another Arm- 
strong pupil, gave a recital in the 
Barbizon Concert Hall on May 27, 
for the benefit of war orphans. 


Organ Composition 
Contest Announced 


Under the auspices of the American 
Guild of Organists, a prize of $100 plus 
royalty is being offered by J. Fischer 
& Bro. for the composition of the best 
work for organ submitted by any mu- 
sician living in the United States or 
Canada. Manuscripts should be signed 
by a nom de plume and sent to the 
American Guild of Organists, 630 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, not 
later than Jan. 1, 1946. It is suggested 
that the compositions should not ex- 
ceed five or six minutes. 


Institute Graduates 
Awarded Degrees 


Sixty-eight graduates received di- 
plomas and degrees at the 40th com- 
mencement exercises of the Institute 
of Musical Art of the Juilliard School 
of Music in the concert hall of the 
school on May 18. Ernest Hutcheson, 
president of the School of Music, 
awarded the degrees and George A. 
Wedge, dean of the Institute, presided 
and awarded the prizes. Francis Rog- 
ers, a faculty member, presented a sil- 
ver tray to Hutcheson in behalf of the 
faculties of the Graduate School and 
the Institute. 

Willem Willeke led the Institute 
orchestra in a musical program. Stu- 
dent soloists were: Peter Tramontata, 
violinist ; Samuel Baron, flutist ; David 
Katz, clarinetist; Nancy Leachman, 
pianist. 

The Frank Damrosch Memorial 
Scholarship was awarded to Samuel 
Baron; the Harry Rosenberg Memo- 
rial Prize went to Nancy Leachman; 
the Alice Breen Memorial Prize to 
Edith Gordon; the Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge Chamber Music Prize to Will 
Gay Bottje. Robert Craft, who is 
studying in the Education Department 
received a prize of $50 from an anony- 
mous donor, 


Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory 
Confers Degrees 

BerEA, Onto.—Two Cleveland 
musicians received the degree of 
Doctor of Music from the Baldwin- 
Wallace College, at the annual com- 
mencement on April 30. Albert 
Riemenschneider, director of the 
Conservatory, presented the candidates 
and President Louis C. Wright con- 
ferred the degrees. E. J. Kulas, 
prominent music patron of Cleveland 
after whom Kulas Musical Arts Build- 
ing at Baldwin-Wallace is named, as- 
sisted in the ceremonies. The two 
musicians who received this degree 
were Erich Leinsdorf and F. Karl 
Grossman. Mr. Grossman, who be- 
gan his career as a teacher at Bald- 
win-Wallace Conservatory, is at pres- 
ent conductor of the Cleveland Phil- 
harmonic, head of the department of 
music of Cleveland College and a 
member of the music faculty of West- 
ern Reserve University. 


Philadelphia Conservatory 
Holds Annual Commencement 


PHILADELPHIA. — The Philadelphia 
Conservatory of Music held its 68th 
commencement at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford ballroom on May 23. David W. 
Measuroll, president, presented the de- 
grees and diplomas and Mme. Olga 
Samaroff delivered an address. A Doc- 
tor of Music degree was awarded Vin- 
cent Persichetti; Master of Music de- 
grees to Cary Epes McMurran and 
Georgiana Romig; Bachelor of Music 
degrees and Teachers Diplomas to 
Lesley Gordon Cathcart, Doris Dick- 
ens, Lillian Marie Fowler, Heather 
Elizabeth Halstead, Dorothy Ellen 
Overholt, Sister M. Geraldina, I.H.M. 
The honorary degree of Doctor of 


“To The 
Unknown 
Soldier” 


A New Song Set to a Poem 
by Nicholas G. Lély 


Translated from the Greek 
by Joseph Auslander 


Pub. by G. Schirmer, Inc., N. Y. 


Music was conferred on Oscar Wag- 
ner, Dean of the Juilliard Graduate 
School. W.E. S. 


New Teachers Join 
Peabody Summer Faculty 

BattrmorE.—One of the guest 
teachers at the Summer School of 
the Peabody Conservatory, which will 
be in session from June 25 to Aug. 
4, is Felix Robert Mendelssohn, cel- 
list, a descendant of Felix Mendels- 
sohn-Bartholdy. Mr. Mendelssohn 
will also head the ensemble class. For 
a number of years since his arrival 
in this country he has been instructor 
of cello and of Chamber Music at 
New York University. 

Ernest White will head the Organ 
department and conduct a special class 
which will cover the history and rep- 
ertoire of the instrument. Hans 
Joachim Heinz and Fraser Gange, 
of the Winter faculty, will also teach 
during the Summer. 


Gardner Read Appointed to 
Cleveland Institute of Music 

CLEVELAND, Oxnt0o.—Gardner Read 
has been appointed to head the depart- 
ment of advanced theory and composi- 
tion at the Cleveland Institute of 
Music. He is a native of Evanston, 
Ill., and his advanced studies in music 
were pursued at the Eastman School 
of Music where he received the de- 
grees of Bachelor of Music and Mas- 
ter of Music. He has previously taught 
at the St. Louis Institute of Music 
and the Kansas City Conservatory. 
His compositions have figured on the 
programs of most of the major sym- 
phony orchestras. 


Philadelphia Hears Pupils of 
Music Settlement Music School 


PHILADELPHIA.—Pupils of the Music 
Settlement School, Johan Grolle, di- 
rector, gave a concert in the foyer of 
the Academy of Music on May 24. 
The school chorus, conducted by Vera 
Brinkoph Dolhancey opened the pro- 
gram in works by Mozart and Bach. 
Also heard were Herma Rosenfeld, 
the string ensemble, Deborah Weber, 
Irving Ludwig, Ira Lehn, Jerome 
Lowenthal, Jules Eskin, Lenora Peck- 
ler, Jack Maxin, Lillian Cinberg and 
Herman Weinberg. 


Songs by Ethel Glenn Hier 
Presented at Concert 

Two groups of songs by Ethel 
Glenn Hier were sung at the Com- 
poser’s Press Concert in the audi- 
torium of the Washington Irving High 
School on May 20. The singers were 
Katherine Kingsbury, soprano, and 
Willard Cross, tenor. 


Bone and Fenton 
Song Is Performed 

“Wind in the Treetops” the new 
song by Gene Bone and Howard 
Fenton was sung by Nan Merriman 
on May 9 with the New Haven 
Symphony; on May 10 on “Serenade 
to America” on WEAF, on May 12 
in a recital at Penn State College. 


* 
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MARY HOWE 


“Mary Howe is by far the fore- 
most composer of songs of lasting 
value in this country.”—Eve. Star, 

Wash., D. C., April 23, 1945 


“Mary Howe is one of the most 
intuitive and versatile American 
song writers of our day.”—Post, 

Wash., D. C., April 23, 1945 
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in 1940. Chosen by Pablo Casals 
as his collaboratrice, she gave a 
dozen joint recitals with Mr. Casals 
exclusively for charity. Just two 
days before the American invasion 
of North Africa, Miss Gianoli ar- 
rived at Algiers to fulfill concert 
engagements. There she experi- 
ericed the thrill of witnessing the 
war’s turning point at close hand. 

Maurice Hewitt, member of the 
celebrated Capet String Quartet, 
and for many years professor of 
violin at the Cleveland Conserva- 
tory, had founded a string orchestra 
at the beginning of the war. Con- 
centrating chiefly on the classics, 
he was able to continue his activity 
under the occupation, and brought 
to light a number of interesting 
original works by Rameau and 
works by modern French compos- 
ers. He steadily gained in popu- 
larity among discerning musiciaris 
until suddenly one day he was ar- 
rested—suspected of aiding allied 
aviators—and deported into Ger- 
many. 

Remaining at his posts at Saint 
Sulpice and at the National Con- 
servatory, Marcel Dupré, famed or- 
ganist and composer, experienced 
agonizing moments under allied 
bombardments which had to be 
made on the Renault factories not 
far from his home. Several times, 
Mr. Dupré, his wife and daughter 
huddled together in their improvised 
shelter in the cellar, thinking their 
last moment had come while air 
concussion smashed all the windows 
and tore down pictures and furni- 
ture. By a miracle his priceless 
organ (formerly belonging to Guil- 
mant, now rebuilt and modernized) 
escaped injury. 


Series for French Works 


Founded by M. Gallimard, the 
publisher, and Madame Denise 
Tual, the “Concerts de la Pléiade” 
constituted an important movement 
to foster French music. Inaugu- 
rated in 1942 they were held in the 
Old Conservatory Hall and ex- 
tended throughout the following 
season nearly up to the invasion in 
1944. Choral and chamber music 
old and new, and orchestral works 
little known or heard for the first 
time comprised the programs which 
were composed with taste and orig- 
inality. New compositions by F. 
Poulenc, J. J. Grunenwald, A. 
Jolivet, M. Ciry, and O. Messaien 
were heard, sometimes placed cheek 
by jowl with works by Couperin, 
and Rameau. Conducting were 
Maurice Hewitt, until his arrest by 
the Gestapo, and André Cluytens. 
Given on invitation only, the ex- 
penses being borne by the organ- 
izers, these concerts were relatively 
free from political pressure. 

One of the major modern works 
inspired directly by the war, is the 
Psalm of the Captives “By the Wa- 
ters of Babylon” for _ soloist, 
chorus and orchestra, composed in 
a prisoner-of-war camp by Jean 
Martinon. The work was given its 
first performance by the Conserva- 
tory Orchestra, Charles Munch con- 
ducting, in 1943. As the text was 
taken from the Bible, German cen- 
sors, not wishing to have all Chris- 
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Paris Music During Occupation 


tendom on their backs in case of a 
refusal, passed it. Hence the lamen- 
tations of the captive Hebrews, the 
sworn vows never to forget Sion, 
and the cries of vengeance hurled 
straight into the faces of German 
officers present accounted in some 
measure for the enthusiastic recep- 
tion the work received. 

A vogue for French fo.klore, due 
in part to a natural spirit of resis- 
tance and in part to a desire for 
national expression to counteract 
the impositions of the occupation, 
took the public by storm. Choral 
societies have since sprung up all 
over France and in the most unex- 
pected places ranging from subur- 
ban factories to exclusive, highly 
specialized schools in the University 
of Paris. The choral music of the 
French renaissance and folklore in 
original or arranged presentation 
constitute favorite material for pro- 
gram building. French youth are 
actively and officially being encour- 
aged to take more interest in music: 
the Chorale de l'Université de 
Paris, and the organization “Jeu- 
nesses Musicales de France”, which 
provides .reduced-priced tickets for 
young people, are some of the re- 
sults of this movement which, be- 
gun under the occupation, has 
steadily grown. 

As a physical tonic preventing 
discouragement, and as a spiritual 
tie unifying French consciousness 
and strengthening the spirit of re- 
sistance, music, although practically 
handcuffed, proved to be of valuable 
service during the four black years 
from June 1940 to June 1944. 

Your correspondent remained at 
his post in Paris until the German- 
American declaration of war. Nine 
days before Pearl Harbor he had 
conducted the Paris Philharmonic 
Chorus and the Lamoureux Orches- 
tra in an André Caplet-Gabriel 
Fauré program, soloists Mme. Mal- 
nory-Marseillac and Pierre Bernac. 

On America’s entrance into the 
war he went into hiding thus avoid- 
ing arrest by the German military 
authorities who came to his apart- 
ment. Four days later he escaped 
into the unoccupied zone and worked 
for the Quakers and later for the 
American Red Cross at Marseilles. 
When the Germans occupied all of 
France, he went again into hiding 
in the Alps, using a false identity 
card, and finally joinning the F.F.I. 
(French Forces of the Interior) Ist 
Regiment of the Drome. Following 
the junction made with the Ameri- 
can troops which had disembarked 
in the south of France, he returned 
to Paris, re-entered the city’s musi- 
cal activity, and conducted the La- 
moureux Orchestra at the Victory 
in Europe Service held at the Amer- 
ican Cathedral. 


San Carlo Opera 


(Continued from page 7) 


the performance of “Faust” on May 
17. Mario Palermo, in the title role, 
Mary Henderson as Marguerite, Har- 
old Kravitt as Mephistopheles. Ste- 
phan Ballarini as Valentin and Olym- 
pia di Napoli as Siebel carried out 
their tasks with credit. Nicholas Res- 
cigno conducted. 

“Trovatore”’ was the evening’s 
opera. The outstanding singer of 


the occasion was Margery Mayer, 



















HADLEY'S "BIANCA" IN REVIVAL 
Reynaldo Rovers, as Fabricio, Uses the Ironing Board to Break Up the Duel 


Between LeRoy Weil (II Conte della Terramonte) and |. 


Howard Chadwick 


(11 Cavaliere del Ruggio), as Amelia Hall Cardwell (Bianca) Looks On. In the 

Background Are (Left to Right) Moir Ayers (Il Marchese d'Amalfi), Maurice 

Bunting, Polly Medearis, H. R. Moag, J. H. Shelley, John A. Kellenberger and 
Henrietta Hines Harelson 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Henry Hadley’s 
one act comic opera, “Bianca”, was 
given a text revival by the Euterpe 
Club on May 9. The opera brought 
great enjoyment to the large audience, 
which repeatedly broke into applause 
and delighted chuckles as the music 
and plot progressed. The work was 
given with elaborate costuming, and 
the singers were accompanied by an 
orchestra of 30 made up of club mem- 
bers and students from the several 
colleges in the city. 

Thomas B. Steunenberg, of the 
faculty of the School of Music at 
Greensboro College, conducted the 
performance with keen insight and 
skill. Much of the sprightly action 
which marked the performance was 
due the direction of Clifford E. Bair, 
of Winston-Salem, president of the 
National Association for Opera, and 
National Opera Chairman of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music clubs, who 
served as advisory stage director. 

Amelia Hall Cardwell sang the title 
role of the designing beauty who kept 
the inn. The leading male role was 
sung by Reynaldo Rovers who re- 
ceived an ovation for his singing of 
the “Scar” aria. 

LeRoy Weil and Moir Ayers added 


greatly to the enjoyment of the opera 
with their comedy, as did John A. 
Kellenberger. I. Howard Chadwick 
scored a personal triumph as_ the 
woman-hating Cavaliere. Heard in 
lesser roles were Henrietta Hines 
Harelson, Polly Medearis, Maurice 
Bunting, J. H. Shelley and H. R. 
Moag. 

Dean H. Hugh Altvater, of the 
School of Music at Woman’s College 
of the University of North Carolina, 
was concertmaster of the orchestra. 
Mrs. Henry Hadley took a special 
interest in the production. 

The performance of this American 
opera by the Euterpe Club marked 
the climax of the local observance of 
National and Inter-American Music 
week, and was given for the benefit 
of War Work and “Music for the 
Wounded”. Other club activities spon- 
soring the work of native composers 
include the founding of the Student 
Composers’ Matinee, and assistance 
with the Annual Arts Forum at 
Woman's College of the University of 
North Carolina, which this year pre- 
sented Randall Thompson, composer, 
as consultant on music and composi- 
tion. 
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whose Azucena was an unusually sig- 
nificant vocal achievement. Seconding 
Miss Mayer was Selma Kaye, as Leo- 
nora, Tandy MacKenzie as Manrico 
and Mostyn Thomas as the Count. 

Two operas filled the Center Thea- 
tre on May 20. “La Bohéme”, with 
the Misses Henderson and Ramos- 
ka in the feminine roles of Puccini’s 
work and Messrs. Rayner, Valle, Bal- 
larini and Kravitt making up the 
quartet of Bohemians. Incidentally, 
Biruta Ramoska’s Musetta was an 
operatic debut in this city, where 
the singer was a finalist in this 
Spring’s Metropolitan’s Auditions of 
the Air. 

In the evening’s “Traviata”, under 
Nicholas Rescigno, Stella Andreva, 
Metropolitan soprano, appeared as 
guest artist in the part of Violetta, 
giving a praiseworthy performance. 
Mario Palermo was Alfredo and 
Carlo Morelli the elder Germont. 

“Lucia” was heard on May 21. The 
title role was assumed by Grace 
Panvini, who gained considerable ap- 
plause for her performance of the 
mad scene. Others in the cast were 
Mario Palermo, who sang the Ed- 
gardo, Mostyn Thomas, as Henry 
Ashton and Richard Vivaldi, as Ar- 
thur Bucklaw. The sextet was the 
high point of the evening. 

Whether or not the San Carlo peo- 
ple remembered that May 22 was 
Wagner’s birthday they attempted on 
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this date some fragments of “Lohen- 
grin”. It was not the first time they 
had done so, though the opera is 
scarcely a work that appeals to the 
usual San Carlo clientele or with 
which the organization is in the least 
qualified to deal. There was a fair 
sized audience of moderate enthusi- 
asm. George Schick conducted for 
better or worse what there was of a 
Wagnerian orchestra. The title role 
was sung by a guest tenor, Arthur 
Gerry, who is said to have attempted 
Tristan at the Turin Opera. He re- 
vealed a fair voice and stock of pro- 
vincial traditions. The little that re- 
mained of Telramund Stephan Bal- 
larini carried out much in the vein of 
the Count di Luna. A young woman 
with a _ pleasing voice, Clemence 
Groves presented a pallid and trun- 
cated Elsa, while Lyuba Senderowna, 
who is not wholly new to Ortrud, 
undertook a boiled down version of 
that baleful personage. Harold Kra- 
vitt was the King and Ralph Telasko 
the Herald. There was a small chorus 
and a large swan. By and large, it 
was not a particularly happy Wag- 
nerian birthday party. 

A performance of “Cavalleria” and 
“Pagliacci”, May 23, offered Elda Er- 
cole, Mario Palermo, Mary Hender- 
son and Sydney Rayner, in the leading 
parts; while the afternoon of May 26 
brought the season’s only hearing of 
the “Barber of Seville”. H. F. P. 
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RADIO Philharmonic a Veteran of the Airways 





By JEAN EMERY 


HE oldest symphony orchestra in 

the country, the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, which begins its 
104th season next Fall, has broadcast 
regularly over the Columbia Broad- 
casting System for 16 years. Not only 
are the programs heard from coast-to- 
coast in this country, but they are also 
broadcast by shoit wave in both hemi- 
spheres. In adcition, our troops in all 
theaters of operation throughout the 
world, right up to the front lines, may 
hear the concerts through the facilities 
of the Armed Forces Radio Service. 
Master records are made and then 
mailed to distribution centers, thus 
making it possible for men right in the 
front lines to hear the concerts via 
walkie-talkie. 

A special “Request of the Troops” 
concert will be presented on July 1, in 
cooperation witn the Armed Forces 
Radio Service. This will be an Inde- 
pendence Day tribute to our fighting 
men in the far corners of the world. 
Artur Rodzinski, musical director of 
the orchestra, recorded an invitation 
(relayed by AFRS) to the overseas 
troops to submit their requests. The 
response, which was extremely heavy, 
indicated how much music means to 
the men who are far from home. One 
letter, carrying 32 signatures, was ap- 
parently the result of a long discus- 
sion in which the men composed a list 
of pieces which they all wanted to 
hear on the special program. 

The letters received throughout the 
year from the men in the front lines, 
incidentally, indicate that our fighting 
men are musically very much on the 
highbrow side. Requests are often re- 
ceived for pieces remote in the Phil- 
harmonic repertoire. One writer asked 
to hear some 15th and 16th century 
polyphonic music, and Bruckner, Mah- 
ler and Hindemith are requested sur- 
prisingly often. 

Since the beginning of the United 
States Rubber Company’s sponsorship 
of the Sunday afternoon concerts on 
May 23, 1943, Carnegie Hall, the or- 
chestra’s regular home, has been filled 
to capacity each week during the Sum- 
mer when free tickets are distributed. 
Countless numbers of music lovers who 
probably would never have been able 
to afford to buy tickets for the Winter 
concerts have been enabled to hear, as 
well as see, this great orchestra at first 
hand. 


A Model Sponsor 


The United States Rubber Company 
probably sets a perfect example of 
what a symphony sponsor should be. 
The officials never interfere in any 
way with the orchestra, only requiring 
that programs be complete and fit ade- 
quately into the allotted air time. It 
is significant to note that a great in- 
dustrial organization regards it as 
good business to sponsor a major or- 
chestra. In keeping with the program, 
advertising is strictly institutional in 
character, scarcely more than mention 
of the sponsor’s name. No compro- 
mise whatsoever is made with Winter 
concert standards. The sponsor asks 
no concessions; in fact, at times may 
question a composition as being lower 
in standard and ask for a change in 
favor of a sounder piece of music. 

The Rubber Company also insists on 
having the very best available con- 
ductors and artists. Typical of this 
is the list of soloists who have appeared 
and will appear this Summer: Robert 


Casadesus, John Corigliano, Artur 
Rubinstein, Rudolf Serkin, Artur 
Schnabel, Luboshutz and Nemenoff, 


Erica Morini, Alexander Brailowsky, 
Gyorgy Sandor, Isaac Stern, Nathan 
Milstein and Ania Dorfmann. Con- 
ductors include Artur Rodzinski, 
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Looking from the Darkened Control Room to the Stage of Carnegie Hall for the 
Phiiharmonic-Symphony Broadcasts. From the Left, Arnold Moss, Announcer; James 
Fassett, Head of CBS Music, and Carl Schutzman, Technical Expert 


Bruno Walter, Fritz Reiner, Eugene 
Ormandy, George Szell and Dimitri 
Mitropoulos. The final product is a 
result of complete cooperation among 
all the many elements involved, from 
the boards of directors of the orches- 
tra and the Rubber Company right 
down to the last individual concerned. 
Every attempt is made to foresee any 
crisis which might conceivably arise 
and provide for it in advance, thus 
guaranteeing the smoothness of the 
finished broadcast. 

A cardinal principal of the broad- 
casts is the rule against “fading out” 
before a piece ends. The music is 
never mutilated in this or any other 
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. . . Along 


V-E DAY MUSIC.—New York 
City’s observance of V-E Day from 
the Central Park Mall was broadcast 
by WNYC on May 8. Among the 
musicians who contributed to the oc- 
casion were Lucy Monroe, Gladys 
Swarthout, Alexander  Brailowsky, 
Nathan Milstein, Vladimir Horowitz, 
Dorothy Maynor, Albert Spalding, the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
the New York City Symphony and the 
New York City Opera Orchestra as 
well as the bands of the 32ist Army 
Service Forces, the Manhattan Beach 
Coast Guard and the Naval Training 
Station. The ceremonies were heard 
over WNYC from the time they began 
at 5:00 until the station signed off at 
10:00. Special broadcasts on the net- 
works included “Victory, Act II”, 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony played 
by the NBC Symphony under Arturo 
Toscanini, followed by performances 
by Fritz Kreisler, Helen Traubel, 
Lauritz Melchior and Artur Rubin- 
stein on NBC, the last two artists 
heard from Hollywood. CBS presented 
the Philharmonic-Symphony from 
Central Park and Nelson Eddy and 
Jeanette MacDonald from Hollywood. 
A special concert by the Boston 
“Pops” under Arthur Fieldler was 
featured on the Blue Network and the 
Longines Symphonette, under Mishel 
Piastro, played specially recorded and 
transcribed songs of the United Na- 
tions over WOR in New York. 


SUMMER SHOWS—Replacing Nel- 
son Eddy and company for the hot 
months are Felix Knight, tenor, and 
Francia White, soprano, new stars for 
the CBS Electric Hour, Sundays 
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way and, barring an unforeseen even- 
tuality, it never will be. The only in- 
stance suggestive of fading out which 
has occurred thus far took place when 
Winston Churchill recently spoke at 
3 o’clock. There was no way of know- 
ing how long he would speak, but as it 
happened he finished toward the end of 
the second movement of the Brahms 
First Symphony which had gone on in 
Carnegie Hall at the regular time. 
The radio audience heard a little of 
the second movement and the rest of 
the program in its entirety. 

The subject of timing is, of course, 
important in all fields of broadcasting, 
and the Philharmonic-Symphony con- 
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Radio Row 


at 4:30 beginning July 8. Robert 
Armbruster’s orchestra continues .. . 
On May 27 Eileen Farrell and Earl 
Wrightson took over the spotlights in 
the CBS Family Hour, Sundays at 5, 
with Jack Smith, tenor, and Al Good- 
man’s orchestra remaining ... A new 
series for the MBS Chicago Thea- 
ter of the Air began on June 2, with 
opera and light opera singers and 
orchestra and chorus under Robert 
Trendler—10 p.m. is the hour. 


WARING RETURNS—NBC has 
made considerable fanfare over the 
return of Fred Waring and his whole 
show as a daytime feature, beginning 
June 4 at 11 a.m., Mondays through 


Fridays. Audience participation is 
a feature . . . Also in the returns col- 
umn are Jean Merrill and Hugh 


Thompson, again heard in Mutual’s 
Music for Half an Hour, Saturdays 
at 4:30, Robert Stanley conducting 
.. . After a four-week concert tour, 
Lawrence Tibbett came back to the 
CBS Hit Parade on June 2. Mark 
Warnow continues to preside over the 
orchestra. 


GORIN BOOKED FOR TEN — 
Currently singing on the Voice of 
Firestone, Monday nights over NBC 
at 8:30, Igor Gorin is slated for ten 
broadcasts, ranging as far ahead as 
January. He began April 23. 


VIVA AMERICA! CBS’s Network 
of the Americas, the first chain to 
link all the Latin American republics 
with the U. S. A., marked its third 
anniversary May 19 with a special 
broadcast of Viva America, heard 


certs are no exception. The programs 
are made up by the conductors who 
submit a list of numbers with their tim- 
ings for each. These are checked with 
a master file of past timings to see 
how closely they correspond. If there 
is a difference, further checking is in 
order. In the Winter, timings can be 
taken from actual performance during 
the regular Thursday night subscrip- 
tion concert, since the Sunday pro- 


grams usually duplicate Thursday 
wholly or in part. The conductor is 
free to choose whatever music he 


wishes, subject only to time _ limita- 
tions. From years of experience the 
conductors have become accustomed to 
the exigencies of radio and are able to 
arrange a program easily within the 
hour and a half allotted, with allow- 
ance for the intermission spot. The 
brief news period which follows, in- 
cidentally, allows leeway for a pro- 
gram which unexpectedly runs shorter 
or longer; it can be stretched or cut 
down as necessity dictates. William 
G. W. King, supervisor of the broad- 
casts, finds that Fritz Reiner is ex- 
ceptionally accurate in his timings. 
When he says he does a piece in 10 
minutes and 30 seconds, it takes him 
just that long, not 10 minutes and 32 
seconds nor 10 minutes and 29 seconds. 
This is also true of Artur Rodzinski. 

The scripts are always over-written 
first, and then cut down later. On rare 
occasions cuts have had to be made 
while the program was on the air. 
These operations have their complica- 
tions but have always been handled 
successfully. Ben Hyams, of the CBS 
staff, writes the scripts and Bernard 
Dudley, who was called into the armed 
forces in the middle of May, has been 
replaced as announcer by Arnold Moss 
who recently took the part of Prospero 
in Margaret Webster’s production of 
the “Tempest”. James Fassett of CBS 
is in charge of the broadcasts from the 
musical standpoint. 
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from the Waldorf Astoria Sert Room. 
This musical revue is designed to give 
North American listeners a picture of 
the type of entertainment broadcast 
daily by CBS to its 109 affiliated sta- 
tions throughout the sister republics. 
The regular cast includes Elsa Mir- 
anda, Nestor Mesta Chayres, the 
Celso Vega Quintet and the Viva 
America Orchestra under Alfredo 
Antonini. Vera Holly sings North 
American ballads. 


PEOPLE AND PROGRAMS.—The 
Sinfonietta, conducted by Sylvan 
Levin began its 13th year of broad- 
casts on Mutual this month. Sinfoni- 
etta is heard over MBS, except in 
New York, from 7:15 to 8:00 p. m., 
EWT on Tuesday nights. On 
June 7, Nestor Chayres, Mexican 
tenor, made the first of a series of 
26 Thursday night appearances on 
Mutual’s Treasure Hour of Song, con- 
ducted by Alfredo Antonini (9:30 
p. m., EWT). Mr. Chayres has also 
been signed for another 13 weeks on 
CBS’s Viva America. . . . On its 
premiere over Mutual on May 22, 
Dave Elman’s Auction Gallery auc- 
tioned off the “Joachim” Stradivarius. 
The new program is heard from 
8:30 to 9:00 on Tuesdays. 

special war bond concert, in connec- 
tion with the launching of the Seventh 
War Loan Drive on May 14, was pre- 
sented to WOXR from the New York 
Times Hall before an audience of war 
bond purchasers. In keeping with the 
station’s tradition, WOXR executives 
and staff members took part in a per- 
formance of Haydn’s “Toy” Symphony, 
Leon Barzin conducting. Other artists 
participating in the program were 
Sigmund Spaeth, Tom Scott, Manzella 
and his violin, Lisa Sergio and Abram 
Chasins. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


























BUCKBOARD — ‘45 STYLE 
Clutching a “Sure ‘Nuff Ten Gallon Hat in His Hand, Igor Gorin, with 
His Wife and Friends, Sets Out for the Garden of the Gods in Colo- 


INSIDE INFORMATION 
Eleanor Steber, Who Will Begin a Series of Broadcasts on the "Voice of 
Firestone" in August, Learns the Ins and Outs of Tire Manufacture from 


rado Springs. The Order of the Evening Was a Chuck Wagon Dinner 
and a Few Impromptu Songs Around the Campfire 


POSTLUDE 

Following an Appearance in Celumbia 
Concerts’ "Carmen" in Jackson, Miss., 
for Armand Coullet, Local Manager, 
Donald Dickson, Mona Paulee, Evelyn 
Case and Donald Gage Pause for a 

Snapshot Before Leaving for 
New Orleans 


CLIMBERS 
The Tollefsen Trio, Carl Tollefsen, 
Augusta Schnabel - Tollefsen and 
Youry Bilstin, Explore the Top of 
Lookout Mountain Near 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


STAR PUPILS CONVENE 

Queena Mario Gives a Luncheon at the Voisin for Members of the 
“Top-of-the-Ladder" Club To Celebrate the [0th Anniversary of the 
Organization, Composed of Those of Her Pupils Who Have Won Fame in 
the Musical World. Of the 27 Members, Only Seven Were Able To 
Appear. From the Left, Jeanne Madden, John Baker, Helen Jepson, 
Mme. Mario, Audrey Bowman, Ethel Barrymore Colt, Dorothy Stahl and 

the Founder of the Club, Marian Graham 


FATHER AND DAUGHTER 
James Levey, First Violinist 
of the Hart House String 
Quartet, with His Daughter, 
Mrs. William Garbe, in the 
Garden of the  Violinist's 


VACATIONER 

Shura Cherkatsky, Pianist, 

Rests in California and Pre- 

pares for the Nationwide Tour 
He Is To Make Next Fall 


Home in Canada 


Louis Vershack, Tire-Bagger, in Firestone's Akron Plant 


“MOUNTIE" 

Vacationing at West Point, Grace 

Castagnetta Takes Dobbin Out for 
a Canter 


A. F. Sozio 


MUSIC FOR G.1I.'S 

Marcelle Denya, Soprano, with Edward 

Sadowski, Conductor of the ASF Con- 

cert Orchestra, Prepare Music To Be 

Recorded on V-Discs Which Is To Be 

Sent to American Soldiers Throughout 
the World 











Enduring 


Popularity 
That 
Grows Greater 
With 


Each Season 
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GRAINGER 


“A pianist in his prime—electrifying, 
brilliant, superb.” Claudia Cassidy, Chicago Daily Tribune 


For Available Concert and Radio Dates Season 1945-46, write: 


Manager, ANTONIA MORSE, 9 Cromwell Place, White Plains, N. Y. 
Booking Arrangement with ALBERT MORINI, 119 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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